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“THE LAST PLEDGE.”—From tHe Picture sy L. ARANDA EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1886. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. } 


T this season of the year, when there is so much country and 
out-door life, fashion may be compared to a vintner’s great 
vat with all its contents seething and boiling. Later, when fer- 
mentation has done its work, many of its elements will have been 
rejected, and the turbid mass will be purified and limpid. Much is 
dared and much risked in matters of the toilette during this sum- 
mer life at watering-places, in the casinos and at the beach, and 
in country-houses, The most violent colors are brought into jux- 
taposition at the risk of discord, and the most audacious and ec- 
eer ‘:ic forms are brought to light. Gradually order and tranquil- 
lity are restored, not, however, without a conquest or two from the 
domain of fancy which had been temporarily invaded. A few 
of the bizarre features of midsummer cling, modified and toned 
down a degree, it is true, and challenging Paris criticism without 
incurring absolute condemnation. 
Red and yellow are the colors which are preferred at the mo- 


ment, and which are associated together. Neither will be aban- 
doned during the coming winter, but they will be separated, and 
perhaps diluted, the yellow becoming pale yellow, or straw-color, 
or maize, 

Lace shawls, erépe de Chine and old India shawls, very soft 
of texture, are at present used for peplums over skirts trimmed 
with lace—which may seem to some a pity, but then the novelty is 
avery pretty one. Peplums will be worn throughout the winter, and 
therefore may require a word of description. There is first an un- 
der-skirt of silk covered with lace or with flounces of gauze em- 
broidered in colored silks. Over this fall three long points, in vel- 
vet or silk, of the same color as the embroidery on the flounces ; 
one point falls on the front of the skirt, the other two on the 
sides, and ‘each terminates in'a tassel. The corsage is in jacket 
shape, of the same fabric as the peplum ; it has three points at the 
front, a square basque at the sides, and a short point at the back. 
The jacket opens widely on a plastron like the skirt, and the 
sleeves match the plastron, but are trimmed with bracelets of the 
corsage fabric. 


Another feature that will be prolonged through the coming sea- 
son is the predilection for facings, striped and brocaded. Some 
draperies and the corners of over-skirts are so arranged as to bring 
into view the wrong side lined with handsome striped or bro- 
caded silk. This introduces that variety and a spice of the unex- 
pected after which there is such a craving in our time. 

White toilettes are being worn enormously, and to an extent 
which cannot, of course, last through next season, but which in- 
fallibly indicates that white will be adopted in evening dress by 
all ages. At the theatre, concerts, and the first dinners white 
toilettes will be in the majority, while for some years past they 
have been decidedly the minority. All fabrics will be worn in 
white, from simple woollens to the rich white satin robe of the 
grand dame, who, with figure still graceful, abundant white hair 
charmingly dressed, and beautiful diamonds, presents such a 
picturesque whole. The fashionable white is not quite a cream, 
but is slightly tinged with cream, paling by evening light into a 
softer tint than the crude and bluish tinges of former times. 

The vest, an actual waistcoat, a high corsage without a back, 
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is one of the modern acquisitions of the fem- 
inine toilette. It is worn chiefly with a rather 
long jacket, round or square cornered, with ad- 
justed back and loose fronts somewhat cut away. 
The vest of the moment is made of kid, or more 
inexpensively of piqué, in mastic, gray, or white. 
Jt admits of considerable luxury in the way of but- 
tons, which are very small and set very close to- 
gether. Often there are tiny pockets, in one of 
which the watch is worn, precisely as it was 
worn by our great-grandfathers, not forgetting 
the bunch of seals and old-fashioned watch keys 
which hang outside the pocket. 

Printed étamine with designs intermingled 
with gold is one of the fabrics which are being 
worn now, and is also to be used for winter toi- 
lettes. The colors of the Oriental designs in them 
are extremely soft, and the effect is quite sub- 
dued. At present the étamine is being combined 
with soft summer silks, such as surah and fou- 
lard, but next month it will be associated with 
velvet. 

The same period will witness the production of 
some short wraps now in process of construction, 
Scarcely longer than a basque, the back and 
sleeves are of colored velvet, the fronts and the 
lower edge being of Jace loaded with embroidery 


of beads of the same tint as the velvet. The 


sleeves are slashed lengthwise, so that the wrap 
may be put off and on without difficulty. Other 
short wraps are of woollens—écru, beige, or dark 
brown—with small wooden grelots studding the 
edges. 

Another of the present fashions which will be 
carried over into next season is that of chouz, or 
pompons, made of ribbon or of silk that is rav- 
elled to form a feathery fringe, rolled upon it- 
self until the chow is about the size of a dahlia. 
Sometimes several colors of ribbon or silk are 
rolled together to form a party-colored pompon, 
The pompons are used on dresses and draperies 
just as ribbon bows are. 

Costumes are worn composed of a skirt pleated 
at the waist and a corsage fastened diagonally. 
The skirt is slashed from top to bottom on one 
side, with the edges seemingly connected by rib- 
bons loosely tied. Under the ribbons is a band 
of some handsome fabric, a feigned under-skirt, 
This style will also be worn next winter for com- 
paratively simple morning toilettes. 

There is one novelty which we are enjoying at 
the present moment which was disclosed too late 
to have all its possibilities exhausted this season, 
and will doubtless reappear next spring. This 
is the pine-cone chapeau, Some of our very ele- 
gant women are wearing a cone-shaped round 
hat which is an exact copy of a pine cone with 
its seales, A large bow of moss green tulle or 
a moss green plume is placed on one side, and 
the lower edge is faced with moss green velvet. 
Moss green is obligatory with this hat, which is 
considered very charming for park promenades 
in the autumn. 

A story is told of a certain worldly young lady 
in the country who was plunged into despair one 
day at having visitors announced when she had 
not another toilette in which she had not already 
been seen. Recovering her presence of mind, she 
ordered the drawing-room curtains taken down, 
and had the curtains, which were of coarse-meshed 
net, draped upon a lilac satin skirt. This anecdote 
may or may not be strictly true, but it is certain 
that large-meshed net is being very largely used for 
evening dresses for autumn. It is doubled or 
tripled, and comes even in very dark colors, in 
which case it is mounted on an under-skirt of 
silk of the same tint, or upon a velvet skirt. Vel- 
vet, which is never entirely abandoned, only used 
more or less generally, will be one of the favored 
fabrics next winter. It is used for all parts of 
dresses, and particularly in combinations with 
other stuffs. The open-work fabrics, which are 
all derived more or less nearly from étamine, have 
taken such a strong hold on popular taste that 
next winter there will be silk canvas to be worn 
over velvet and satin skirts, A fabric of a dif- 
ferent nature, destined for simpler toilettes, is 
jersey cloth. It will be used not for corsages 
only, but for entire costumes. Velveteen will be 
combined with jersey cloth. 

For autumn travelling there is a very long 
woollen cloak, almost as tight-fitting as a dress, 
with revers of velvet, and leather belt confining 
it across the front. The sleeves are very wide, 
and exactly as long as the cloak itself, pleated 
in the shoulders, and slashed their entire depth ; 
they are really long and ample scarfs, which are 
used to envelop the form like a shawl in emer- 
gencies. These cloaks are made in woollens 
which are chiné, or finely striped in colors on a 
beige or écru or Jight chestnut ground, and are 
lined throughout with silk that matches or har- 
monizes with the woollen fabric. 

The hair is still worn high, leaving the neck 
exposed, but is not restricted to a simple knot 
on the crown. The knot is always there, as a 
matter of course, but it is strewn and enveloped 
with all sorts of small ringlets and escaping 
Jocks, or is ornamented with shell hair-pins, with 
two or three circles through which locks of hair 
or curls or braids are passed, or a ribbon or 
flower. That regular and precise symmetry 
which was formerly the law is now completely 
banished from the feminine toilette, and in its 
place is an unceasing quest after all that is ir- 
regular and unexpected, The front hair is like- 
wise under the dominion of this no-rule. It is 
curled or raised unequally, and may look as near- 
ly like the front locks of a dishevelled savant as 
can be. To have the fashionable coiffure the 
hair need only present the appearance of not 
having been dressed. Knots of illusion tulle in 
all colors are worn in the hair, with flowers or 
jewelled ornaments intermingled. But, more 
than anything else, shell hair-pins of all shapes 
are worn, sometimes incrusted with diamonds. 
They come in many shapes—forks, quills, small 
canes, ete.—and form the prettiest of all orna- 
ments. Emme.ine Raymonp. 








“ The best weil issue of a paper especially adapt- 
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“ False Witness,” by Lucy C. Linuir, is brought to 
a happy conclusion. 
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the United States Naval Training Squadron,” by 
Ensien E. E. Wricat, U.S.N., and “ Lacrosse,” by 
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The full-page illustration entitled “ In the Land 
of Fresh Air,” with the charming poem by Mar- 
caret FE. Sanesrer, will appeal to all hearts at 
this season. 
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We regret that the delay in the arrival of the 
plates which came by the steamer “ Werra” neces- 
sitates the postponement of the publication of the 
Pattern -sheet Supplement announced for this 
number, It will appear in our next issne, with 
the usual number of choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 





UNFORTUNATE EDUCATION. 


JT has been a theory with many of us that 

education in books, and according to 
precedents, must be had as a preliminary to 
life, no matter at what cost or how unad- 
visable in view of the circumstances of life 
in especial cases. Among many of those 
whose daughters must look ont for them- 
selves as soon as they are able to do so it is 
generally taken for granted that the girls 
shall be given their education at any rate, 
and after that they may shift for themselves, 
very possibly; the education is their capi- 
tal, which they may turn over as they will 
and reap the benefit as they may. 

Moreover, it has been felt that the edn- 
cation must be the usual one, the same one 
that boys and men receive, or it will not be 
genuine, and will be of no use. The girl’s 
peculiar aptitude, if she has an aptitude for 
anything, comes very little into considera- 
tion; that is not at all the feature to be 
educated. Her mind is to be disciplined, 
her memory is to be ocenpied; she is to be 
tanght the higher mathematics and the 
classics, because that is the education of 
precedent, and she would not be educated 
at all if she were not educated just as ev- 
erybody before her has been. 

The result of this often is that the student 
finds herself loaded at last with a fund of in- 
formation very pleasant in itself, but apart 
from that quality very useless—useless, that 
is, in the way of helping her to earn a live- 
lihood for herself or to be an assistance in 
the support of others. And although at the 
first glance this may seem sordid, yet the 
fact remains that we all have to support our- 
selves or be supported by somebody else. 
But she is made ready to teach, and she is 
turned out by the score, as if situations to 
teach were hurrying to absorb her, and she 
had only to acquiesce. 

For women so learned the situations ex- 
pected would amount to the equivalent of 
professorships in colleges, and in reality 
these situations are not to be had in abun- 
dance. Situations even far inferior are not 
equal in number to the supply of those 
able to fill them. And thus too often this 
highly educated young woman is stranded 
on her Greek and Latin and conic sections, 
unable to do a hand’s turn in her own sup- 
port, and thankful at last if she can have 
even a dame school. 

In a case that recently came to our know- 
ledge a young woman was seeking for some 
help in her effort to obtain the collegiate 
education of a young man—an education 
which would have been desirable for her, 
and of course more or less enlarging and 
beneficial; but the fact that she must sup- 
port herself while acquiring it, and after- 
ward too, cast a doubt upon the wisdom of 
her occupation. Her course of study in- 
cluded the dead languages and such of the 
abstruser sciences as mathematics carried 
to their ultimate reach. She had no pros- 
pect of any way in which she could use 





these acquirements when she had put the 
last polish upon them. If she had been 
able to use a type-writing machine, she 
could have earned money in sufficient sums 
to help herself; if she had spent the time 
on stenography that she had on Sanscrit, 
she could have secured an independence; if 
she had learned some of the living lan- 
guages instead of several of the dead ones, 
she could have made use of them as a trans- 
lator under government or in mercantile 
houses doing business in foreign countries ; 
in short, if she had been given almost any 
education except the one which she was 
seeking to perfect, she would have been 
very much better off. 

It is unfortunate and to be regretted 
that poverty should put a bar in the way 
of the acquisition of the dead languages, 
the higher mathematics, and kindred mat- 
ters by reason of their impracticability and 
uselessness when applied to the purposes 
of gaining a livelihood. But one does not 
feel it so regrettable if the same bar stands 
in the way of the highest musical educa- 
tion, or of one in the upper regions of other 
art than music; and the higher mathe- 
matics and the dead languages are no more 
worthy of being made a fetich than music 
or needle-painting, and if it is a pity she 
cannot learn Greek, so it is an equal pity 
that she cannot learn Chinese or Arabic. 
Sad is it that a girl with a fancy for any 
peculiar branch of learning should not be 
able to turn it to account for want of means 
and money; it is sadder still if afterward 
she is unable to take care of herself by rea- 
son of having indulged her tastes without 
reference to the possibilities of the future. 

That the very highest and utmost of ed- 
ucation is good for all there is nobody to 
deny. That it is,so far as the practical 
needs of life are concerned, best for all to 
endeavor to acquire it is a grave question, 
and only to be answered by consideration 
of the use to which it is to be put. Starv- 
ing in an attic over advanced and abstruse 
studies is heroic and lofty, but it is not con- 
ducive to the comfort either of one’s self or 
others, and unless one has a singular apt- 
itude, talent, or genius in the matter it is 
not conducive to the good of the race, all 
the more if one wears out and ruins health 
in the effort. 

It would seem wise that education should 
be adapted to one’s necessities, and one who 
has to look forward to earning her own liv- 
ing ought to feel that what she would know 
she yearns to know with an inextinguish- 
able desire before she abandons herself to 
the study of collegiate courses, if she has 
no sure opportunity of using it, unless she 
is willing with corresponding ardor - to 
starve in her attic and to see others starve 
with her. For the fitness of things is as 
much to be considered in education as else- 
where, and there is a singular unfitness in 
the crippling of a whole life for the sake 
of dazzling attainments, or for the sake of 
mere persoual improvement and discipline. 
If the student prefers the dazzling attain- 
ments, we will not deny that her aim is 
brilliant; but we speak under the appre- 
hension that generally she studies not alto- 
gether from the thirsty love of learning, but 
in the acquirement of a profession to be of 
service to her; and in this light it seems 
evident that she could adapt the means to 
the end more nicely than to expect Greek 
and Latin on her lips to turn to the wealth 
of diamonds and pearls, if diamonds and 
pearls are what she wants. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
FRENCH PHRASES OR ENGLISH ? 


“7 HAVE always wished to know French,” said 

a young lady to me the other day, “in order 
that I might introduce French phrases in conver- 
sation. It always seemed to me the surest sign 
of a cultivated person.” She seemed a little sur- 
prised when I told her that this practice always 
seemed to me to indicate rather a want of culti- 
vation, or else of the presence of such superficial 
cultivation as a travelling courier or a profes- 
sional shopping agent may be supposed to attain. 
A truly cultivated person will never, I should say, 
speak a mere jumble of languages, but will be 
known by the ability to extract the maximum of 
expression and grace from one. When the lim- 
its of that tongue are reached, then and not till 
then it will be time to introduce the necessary 
quotations from French or Latin or ancient Cop- 
tic. For the sake of expressing one’s exact mean- 
ing, or even for the commendable object of sav- 
ing space, it may sometimes be worth while to 
use these borrowed phrases; but it is the test of 
a cultivated person to use his own language when 
it is practicable. This is the case especially where 
one’s native tongue is the conquering English 
speech, which is rapidly superseding the once uni- 
versal French as that which will best take one 
round the globe. The late Lord Beaconsfield nev- 
er did anything more shrewd or more popular 
than when, at the Geneva Conference, he insisted 
on speaking English, although able to speak 
French, in his addresses before the congress. 
Nevertheless the ability to command more than 
one language must still be held essential for trav- 
el or for cosmopolitan society; but the point I 





urge is to speak, so far as possible, one language 
at a time. 

The fashion of constantly interlarding one’s 
English with French has passed away, like that of 
introducing Latin phrases, which was long held 
essential fora gentleman. Even the fashionable 
novelists do not now indulge in this French prac- 
tice in the way familiar to those who have read the 
once popular tales of Lady Morgan. It is ratherthe 
cheap writers in the inferior kind of story-papers 
who still find it necessary to say that the heroine 
is petite instead of “small.” In this case the 
French word is at least given correctly, if need- 
lessly; but in the course of a few sentences we 
are almost sure to find that the hero is ealled by 
a certain sobriquet, when it should be sobriquet, 
or that somebody sends the heroine a boquet— 
misspelling for bouquet. It is safe to say that 
both these words are more often given wrongly 
than rightly, both in speaking and in printing; 
and if this is true with words so adopted into 
our language that they are long since established 
in English dictionaries, what can be the hope of 
accuracy in words not yet naturalized? As a 
rule, only those well versed in colloquial French 
can be trusted to use even these common phrases 
that seem so easy. ~™ 

For instance, it is the easiest thing for those 
who dabble in any new language to be misled by 
words which look alike but have wholly different 
meanings in different tongues. Looking over a 
volume of Dutch poems, I said to a gentleman of 
Dutch descent that it must be very easy for any 
person who knew German to read them; upon 
which he replied that such a person would find 
peculiar obstacles, for there were many words 
which looked alike in both, but really had al- 
most opposite significations. There is just the 
same trouble in dealing with English and French. 
Turning over the pages of a cheap novel, I find it 
said of the heroine, “ Her expression was deep, 
thoughtful, and spirituelle,” whereas the French 
word here employed means usually something al- 
most directly opposite to the corresponding Eng- 
lish word, and implies that a person is lively and 
quick-witted, not deep or thoughtful at all. So 
the French word figure does not usually mean “fig- 
ure,” but “face”; the word parent stands for any 
near relative; the word refirer does not mean 
“to retire,” but “to take back”; the word ré- 
sumer does not mean-“‘to resume” or “ recom- 
mence,” but “to sum up,” and is creeping into 
English usage, I am sorry to say, in that new 
and rather confusing sense. The list could 
easily. be made much longer. Then there are 
many cases where the French word is misleading, 
not. because of words held in common between 
the languages, but because of an entire dissimi- 
larity of habits or institutions. Thus the French 
déjeuner is almost always translated “ breakfast,” 
while it actually comes nearer to luncheon, be- 
ing the second meal of the day, if we count the 


| morning coffee and roll as a meal. 


In all these cases, if speaking of English or 
American affairs, it is much easier and safer to 
use the vernacular word. This does not involve 
the entire discarding of the French, for that lan- 
guage is so terse and expressive that there will 
always remain phrases to which nothing English 
precisely corresponds, so that one has no alter- 
native but to use them. But we ought first to 
exhaust ingenuity in seeking some way to do with- 
out them. For want of taking this trouble we 
actually make more use of certain French terms 
than do the French themselves, The expression 
nom de plume, for instance, denoting the assumed 
name of a writer, is used constantly in English, 
and very little in French, If they have so little 
need of it, why cannot we do without it? why not 
say simply “assumed name” instead of going to 
France for nom de plume, or to ancient Greece for 
pseudonym? Almost the same may be said of 
eréme de la eréme, which is English rather than 
French. To conclude as I began, the best use 
one can make of one’s own language is to ex- 
haust its riches first, and then, but not till then, 
borrow from other nations those telling phrases 
which happen to have no exact equivalent in 
English. ai Wes 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXXV, 


‘QP \HE bounty of the year seems concentrated in 

the passing season; at no other time is it 
more possible than now to cater to the most ca- 
pricious of appetites, and the wise house-keeper 
will tempt exhausted nature with varied and 
dainty devices, Unless unusually long cold 
storms prevail, the summer markets upon lake 
and seaboard abound with excellent fish, which 
is as well calculated to reduce the cost of our 
bills of fareus to vary them, Alternating with 
soup, or combined with it to replace a heavier 
meat dish, fresh fish is one of the most whole- 
some and valuable of summer foods. The regu- 
lation dinner fish when served as a course is 
boiled, dressed with a sauce, and accompanied 
with plain boiled potatoes, the latter not usu- 
ally being sent to the table a second time during 
dinner; when fish replaces meat, it may be stuffed, 
baked, and served with its own gravy, made, like 
meat gravy, from the drippings in the baking- 
pan. Combinations of baked fish and tomatoes 
are excellent, and a trifle of chives, shallot, gar- 
lic, or onion adds a zest to the flavor; as a rule 
this is used by all creole and colored cooks, the 
name “créole” attached to a dish implying the 
presence of tomatoes and garlic, or one of its 
congeners. Among the many palatable fish en- 
trées which may replace meat for a light dinner 
are all the forms of breaded, fried, and scalloped 
fish ; cold fish warmed in sauce and then dusted 
with crumbs and browned in a hot oven; thick 
slices of fish basted frequently and baked with 
potatoes in the pan; strips of boned fish rolled, 
with a little stuffing in the middle, baked in 
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gravy, and then served with mashed potatoes. 
Part of a large fish may be cooked, and the rest 
salted as directed in the recipe for corned blue-fish 
in No. XXII. It is an economy to buy such fish 
when it is cheap, and preserve it for future use ; 
that which is intended for cooking within two or 
three days may be laid in a brine composed of 
water, vinegar, salt, and whole spice. Oysters 
may replace meat when care is taken to increase 
the size and vary the flavor of the dish ; for in- 
stance, fried oysters, with a brown gravy made 
from the drippings in the pan mixed With flour, 
boiling water, and seasonings, may be served in 
a border of mashed potatoes; or oysters stewed 
in a white sauce made from their own liquor, in 
the same border, 

A light and palatable midsummer dinner may 
be arranged as follows, despite the fears of one 
of our California friends that we might never 
have claret on the table: 

Cold wine soup. 
Fried eels, with brown gravy, 
Long Island new potatoes. 
Egg-plant fritters, sugar pease, evergreen corn. 
uskmelon salad. 
Bartlett pears iced. 


None of these dishes require long cooking, but 
the pears and melon will be better for being pre- 
pared early in the day and placed in the ice-box 
until they are needed, Peel the pears thinly and 
smoothly with a silver knife, quarter them even- 
ly and remove the cores, lay them in a glass or 
china dish, squeeze over them the juice of one 
orange, and dust them with fine sugar, The mel- 
on should be washed with a brush, put on ice, and 
just before serving cut in squares with a very 
sharp knife after the seeds are removed, and 
dressed with two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
or vinegar, six of oil, and a palatable seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and cayenne; this, of course, is 
for service with the bulk of the dinner; if it is to 
be used instead of the pears for dessert, ice it and 
serve it with lemon juice and powdered sugar, 

The fish, potatoes, and pease may be laid in 
separate vessels in cold water for some hours. 





As the soup is served cold, it may be made at any 
time during the morning: two ounces of fine 
tapioca or sago are to be picked over and washed 
in cold water; put the sago over the fire in a 
quart of cold water and boil it gently until all 
the grains are transparent, then add a quarter of a 
pound of sugar and a pint of any kind of fair 
claret, and cool the soup; when quite cold it 
should be about the consistency of cream; if it 
is thicker, thin it with either claret or cold water, 
sweeten it palatably, grate a very little nutmeg 
into it, and serve it cold. The fritters can be 
made from cold cooked egg-plant; chop it fine, 
mix a cupful with the yolk of a raw egg, a cup- 
ful of flour, a tablespoonful of salad-oil, a rather 
high seasoning of salt and pepper, and enough 
cold water to make a smooth batter thick enough 
to hold on its surface a drop let fall from the 
mixing spoon ; just before dinner-time have ready 
a deep kettle of fat on the fire, and when it is 
hot beat the white of an egg stiff, stir it into the 
batter, drop it by the tablespoonful into the 
smoking hot fat, and fry the fritters light brown ; 
take them up with a skimmer, free them from fat 
by laying them for a moment on brown paper, 
and then sprinkle them with salt, and serve them. 
The corn is to be husked, freed from silk, put 
into a baking-pan with salt, pepper, and butter 
enough to just moisten it, and baked in a hot 
oven for about twenty minutes, or until it begins 
to brown, turning it occasionally inthe pan. The 
sugar-pease, which are rather broad and flat in 
the pod, are to be washed, the stems and strings 
removed as from string-beans, and the pods cut 
in equal lengths; twenty minutes before dinner- 
time put them over the fire in plenty of salted 
boiling water, and-boil them fast until they are 
just tender; then drain them, dress them with 
salt, pepper, and butter, and serve them hot, 
The potatoes are to be scraped, or rubbed clean 
with a cloth, boiled just tender in salted boiling 
water, drained, and then heated whole with salt, 
pepper, and butter, and served with the fried eels. 
The eels are to be thoroughly washed, and then 
put over the fire in cold water and quickly heat- 
ed; after that drain them, roll them in flour high- 
ly seasoned with salt and pepper, and fry them 
in just enough hot drippings to prevent burning ; 
after the eels are fried, pour nearly all the fat out 
of the frying-pan, stir in a tablespoonful of dry 
flour and brown it, and then stir in a pint of 
boiling water and a palatable seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and let the gravy boil two or three 
minutes; meantime make enough toast to cover 
the bottom of a platter, pour the gravy over it, 
and serve the eels on it. 

Some recipes may be acceptable for warming 
summer stables, the new potatoes, for in- 
stance. When cold they can be split in two pieces, 
dipped in butter seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
then broiled in a double wire gridiron, and served 
hot; or they may be chopped, and fried with but- 
ter, salt, and pepper, or with a little cream when 
it is available. New potatoes chopped and fried 
with cold corn which has been cut from the ear, 
or with cold butter or Lima beans, make a good 
breakfast or luncheon dish. Cold corn and 
beans may be fried together, or heated in white 
sauce, or with a little cream, as succotash. Sue- 
cotash proper is green corn cut from the ear and 
stewed with beans, salt, pepper, and butter; 
cooks add a little milk to it; a small 
piece of salt pork boiled with succotash is often 
served in the country for dinner. Green corn 
baked in the pan with meat is good; the South- 
ern style of boiling it was given in No. XXXL; it 
may also be broiled on the ear, stewed in milk, 
or made into a pudding with milk and eggs, A 
good vegetable dish is made by cutting cold 
boiled sugar-beets in small dice, mixing a pint 
with a pint of milk, three eggs, and a palatable 
seasoning of salt and pepper,and baking them 
as a vegetable; this is a favorite South Carolina 
dish. Coleannon is made ef potatoes and cab- 
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bage chopped, fried with butter, pepper, and 
salt, and then pressed down in a dish or pudding 
mould and browned in a hot oven; made from 
summer cabbage and new potatoes, this dish is 
excellent. 

Small ears of corn in which the cob is still 
tender may be pickled like cucumbers; sweet- 
corn can be salted in brine for winter use, first 
boiling and skimming the brine, and then im- 
mersing the corn in it after it is cold; a flat 
stone should be used to keep the corn under the 
brine, and before it is used it should be freshen- 
ed to a palatable degree by soaking in fresh wa- 
ter; the brine should contain all the salt it will 
absorb, String-beans, asparagus, and egg-plant 
may be similarly kept in brine for winter use. 
Corn, beans of all kinds, fresh pease, and okra are 
excellent for canning. 

In the South ripe muskmelons, which are now 
abundant, are made into pickles both sweet and 
sour, and into mangoes. For large green musk- 
melons, cut them in quarters or eighths, pare 
them carefully, take out the seeds, cover them 
with cold vinegar, and let them stand overnight ; 
the next morning measure the vinegar, allow half 
a pound of sugar to each pint, and boil them to- 
gether with half an ounce of whole mixed spices to 
each quart of syrup until it begins to thicken ; then 
boil the melon in the syrup until it begins to look 
clear; at that point put it into jars, boil the syrup 
until it thickens again, and pour it over the mel- 
ous. Put them up like preserves, To make a pickle 
of small melons, wash them thoroughly, cut them 
in halves, remove the seeds, but do not peel 
them; weigh the melons without the seeds, and 
allow one-third their weight of sugar; dissolve an 
ounce of alum in four quarts of water, and boil the 
melons in it for fifteen minutes; boil the sugar 
with vinegar, a pint to a pound; add to this 
quantity half an ounce of whole mixed spice, and 
when the syrup begins to thicken transfer the 
melon to it, and boil it until it looks clear; then 


finish it according to the preceding recipe. For 
mangoes, use small ripe muskmelons; wash 


them with a brush, cut out a small cireular piece 
around the stem, saving it, and remove the seeds 
through this aperture with a small teaspoon ; 
measure cold water enough to cover them, dis- 
solve in it all the salt it will contain, and boil 
and skim it clear; when this brine is cold, pour 
it over the melons, and let them stand for a week. 
For a dozen melons allow two green peppers, one 
onion, four cucumbers, an ounce each of grated 
horseradish, mustard and celery seed, and mix- 
ed cloves, allspice, and mace, a pound of brown 
sugar, and enough salad-oil to moisten all these 
ingredients ; if there is not enough to fill the 
melons, add a little chopped cauliflower or white 
cabbage ; fill the melons, replace the stem ends, 
and tie them in place with cord. Pack the mel- 
ons in a wooden tub or jar, and cover them with 
boiling vinegar; keep them closed from the air. 

Green mangoes are prepared by salting in brine 
for a week, then simmering in vinegar for half an 
hour, and after that stuffing them much in the 
same way as the ripe melons, and keeping them 
in vinegar. Other recipes for pickling will be 
given in September. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN JACKETS, 

fps first cool days of autumn make wraps of 

medium thickness necessary, and these are 
now shown in jackets for general wear, and man- 
tles for more dressy occasions. The new jackets 
are short, tight-fitting, double-breasted garments, 
with a very high collar that may be merely 4 
standing band, or else a turned-down collar may 
be sewed to the top of this high band. The 
fronts may be fitted by one dart or by two, as 
the figure of the wearer requires; the backs have 
but one side form, and are pleated flatly at the 
end of the middle forms. The sleeves are close 
coat shape, and the pockets are inside, with a 
band or mere slit for an opening. Two rows of 
small buttons, either plain lasting or braid but- 
tons, or else of wood, trim the front. The rough 
bouclé cloths will be much used for these jackets, 
especially for slight figures, as they add to the 
apparent size; there are also many diagonal 
cloths used in very wide double lines, or in nar- 
rower serge twills, and among the most tasteful 
jackets are those with dark undefined plaids, 
checks, cross-bars, or stripes. Brown and navy 
blue are the colors most seen, as these will har- 
monize with most of the dresses to be worn next 
season. The rough bouclé cloths are very pret- 
ty when of mixed brown and blue, with merely a 
row of wool braid half an inch wide stitched 
along the edges, and either wooden or metal but- 
tons. The smoother jackets of either large or 
fine twills may have velvet collar and cuffs, and 
are either bound with braid or else stitched along 
the edges, 





COACHMEN’S COATS, 

The most dressy jacket is the coachmen’s coat 
made of smooth livery cloth, with a turned-over 
collar. This is a closely fitted double-breasted 
coat extending well over the hips, made with a 
“strapped seam” up the middle of the back, and 
with “lapped seams” in all other parts. The 
strapped seam has a half-inch band of cloth set on 
the outside, and stitched near each raw edge, while 
lapped seams are merely the cloth of one part of 
the coat lapped on the part next it, and stitched 
on the outside near the edge, which is smooth and 
is left raw. The turned-over velvet collar has a 
half-inch band of cloth with smoothly cut edges 
stitched on as a trimming. The colors for these 
tailor garments are tan brown, navy blue, the new 
gray-blue called Salammbo, and heliotrope. The 
coats are lined throughout with satin, and may 
be made heavy enough for winter weather. 


SHORT MANTLES. 


Short mantles of plush, velvet, and beaded 
fabrics are largely imported, and show little 








change in shape from those worn last year. 
They have square sleeves set in next the back 
forms, and these may make the entire side of the 
garment, or else it may be a regular visite with 
an extension below the sleeves fitting smooth- 
ly over the hips. Back forms are close, short, 
and bouffant, with a belt inside to hold them in 
plate. The fronts are longer than the back, and 
may be loose or partly fitted. The turned-over 
collar is also seen on new mantles, and a soft 
gathered plastron extends from the collar to the 
waist, where it is met by a belt ribbon that begins 
on the sides and is tied with flowing ends in front. 
There are both plain and combination mantles, 
the figured parts of beaded stuffs being used on 
the sides. Striped plush and velvet are for en- 
tire garments. The trimmings are beaded gal- 
loon, and the new beaded fringes with long slen- 
der strands beginning at the top of the heading ; 
also chenille fringes of fine sleek strands, fea- 
ther bands, galloons, and fur. The linings are of 
dark satins neatly quilted. Some very rich man- 
tles have cashmere-colored beads in figures all 
over them, or in stripes alternating with plush or 
velvet stripes. There are also stylish cloth man- 
tles with frisé figures, or else with the bouclé de- 
signs of dull brown and red together, or brown 
with blue, or blue with red. Among new shapes 
are the mantle-paletots of velvet, made with the 
sleeves and back of a jacket, but with long loose 
mantilla fronts, 


NEW BONNETS FOR AUTUMN. 


Among novelties for the early autumn are 
transparent bonnets of open wire net in which 
are small squares of velvet or of chenille, with a 
roll of the velvet or chenille finishing the brim. 
These are in small capote shapes, and are shown 
in black and brown shades, and may be lined 
with velvet or gros grain later in the winter for 
greater warmth. One of black velvet bits in net 
has for its trimming a high narrow front bow of 
black velvet ribbon with yellow gros grain rib 
bon loops in it supporting the new black wool 
pompons that are now mounted on stems; the 
strings are of black velvet. A brown chenille 
net bonnet has a brown velvet bow holding a 
yellow bird with long tail feathers of brown and 
yellow which stand upright as an aigrette ; the 
strings are narrow velvet ribbon with corded 
edges, and there are two sets of strings, one of 
brown velvet and the other of yellow. <A great 
deal of bright yellow is seen in the new bonnets, 
and this is a genuine shade—not the old-gold or 
the mixed reddish tints—which combines well 
with many of the colors now in vogue. Another 
novelty is the braided felt bonnets made of very 
narrow strips of felt braided as straw braids are, 
in bands with straight edges, or with one scal- 
loped edge to be lapped over the plain edge of 
the row next it. These, made of mottled felt in 
beige and Labrador-blue shades, are very hand- 
some, and may be trimmed with either beige or 
blue pompons, velvet, feathers, or birds. The 
most dressy autumn hats are of cut jets in light 
open patterns like rows of loops of fine beads, 
or in stripes from front to back, with larger 
beads set amid the fine ones, and made up over 
salmon, rose, peach-blossom, mauve, or white 
velvet. The high slender bow is of gros grain 
ribbon, the color of the lining, with a black ai- 
grette and very long leaves or wings made of fine 
jet, or perhaps there is a bird made entirely of 
jet beads. There are also new embroideries on 
velvet, done in open patterns, to be made up over 
wire net frames that come in large meshes like 
those of guipure lace, and these, with the open 
velvet, form a pretty, transparent bonnet, when 
handsomely trimmed with a slender bow of white 
ribbon, two blackbirds’ heads, a white aigrette, 
and some of the new black pompons that stand 
high on long stems; the strings are of the white 
gros grain ribbon, with triple loops of cord on 
the edges. 


FELT BONNETS, 


The first openings of millinery at the whole- 
sale houses disclose fine felt bonnets of such 
choice qualities that they rival those of the rich- 
est velvets. These smooth felts come in capote 
shapes, with higher open fronts than those lately 
worn, or else with a turned-back revers which is 
to be trimmed with beads, velvet, or feathers ; 
the crowns are also slightly longer, and there is 
a trifle more breadth to the whole bonnet. The 
new colors are well represented, notably helio- 
trope, rosewood, and the gray-blue Salammbo; 
but in glancing over a mass of such bonnets the 
prevalence of navy blue and brown is evident, 
and there are also many clear gray shades. The 
new green-blue shades are shown in fine felt hats, 
but are not largely imported; the red hats are 
either the bright poppy shades or else of such 
dark hues that they are labelled acajou (mahog- 
any) or dahlia, 


VELVET BONNETS, WOOL, ETC. 


Velvet bonnets come in all the shades just noted 
for felts, and are either in plain velvet or else em- 
broidered with self colors or with metal threads, 
the latter being very effective on white or black 
velvet, while silver embroidery is on almost all 
colors, and is sometimes so closely wrought as 
to wholly conceal its foundation. The jardiniére 
embroidery on ivory white velvet is exceedingly 
elegant for dress bonnets, and there are soft In- 
dia cashmeres wrought with silks in India colors 
and designs for trimming bonnets of the dress 
fabric, or of felt. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats of medium size, a compromise be- 
tween low English turbans and the high-crowned 
French hats worn during the summer, are import- 
ed for autumn and winter. They are made of 
felt, with their brimsturned up closely all around, 
but wider in one part, usually on the left side, but 
sometimes in the back, and the brims have a wide 
facing of braid or velvet or feathers, or are en- 








tirely covered with a feather facing, or else they 
have braided felt facing, or are lined with felt of 
another color, as a poppy red facing in a dark 
blue hat. Feather turbans are shown again with 
the crown indented, the shape long and slender 
from. front to back, and the whole made of the 
tips of pheasants’ feathers. 


TRIMMINGS, ORNAMENTS, ETC, 


High narrow bows of gros grain ribbon remain 
the general fashion for trimming bonnets and 
The object of the milliners is to ar- 
range these in new ways, such as clusters of three 
loops of graduated lengths each of different color 
placed in layers that fold over and show the 
corded loops in their edges, thus bringing six 
rows of looped edges toget 


also hats, 


her, and producing 
forked 


s of these bows, 


charming combinations of 
also in clusters of three are | 
and such colors are chosen 


color: ends 


urt 
is gray, heliotrope, 
and rosewood together, or else brown, yellow, and 
heliotrope, or Salammbo 


blue, rosewood, and 


peach-blossom. The aigrettes, birds, and wings 
used with these bows have already been described, 
and the novelty to be added is pompons of various 
kinds, either of wool, of feathers, or of silk, stuck 
on long stems and worn high above all the other 
trimming. 


The new feature for edging brims is feather 
balls of graduated sizes, used just as jet balls 
have been, very large at the top and very small 


on the sides. These 









are smoothly covered with 
glossy feathers slightly shaded in all the new 
tints. Silver galloon will be much used for cov- 


ering revers fronts, also beads of all sorts and 


colors in fine loops arranged as a wide band, jet 
leaves and crescents in rows, and disks of amber 
or of jet with silver, steel, or gilt figures on them. 


Fur bands will be used 
feather coronets have ali 

The shaped like slender 
combs, and also long pins with large ball-shaped 
heads. in dull India 
sometimes studded with stones that make up the 


for winter bonnets, and 
eady been noted 


new ornaments are 


The combs are brasses, 


richest cashmere coloring; there are also many 
beaded combs of jet, amber, or shell, iridescent 
blue beads, and dark red garnets. The pins 
have heads an inch and a half in diameter, and 
are made up of all sorts of beads and brasses 


and light carved woods, while the novelties are 





shell pins with heads of woollen balls that look 





like catkins, or pin is tipped with a 
hound’s head or a fawn’s foot covered with a bit 
of skin that looks very natural, though made of 
the new pean de béte plush 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
RepFerRn; ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; AITKEN, Son, & Co; and WorrHINGTON, 
Sarra, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue painful and lingering illness of Mary 
Cecit Hay, to which allusion was made in these 
columns some time ago, terminated on the 24th 
ult. in the death of that gifted novelist. She 
bore her sufferings with great fortitude, and 
awaited with patience and resignation the iney 
itable Ou her death-bed 
she completed her last story, which she called 
A Wicked Girl, and with her 


issue of her disease 


hands 


own con 

ducted the correspondence regarding its publi 
cation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

—The agent for Henry Warp Begecner in 


England has been constrained to write a letter 
in which he declares that Mr. BEECHER does not 
accept or expect to receive money for preach 
ing, and is only paid for his lectures. Moreover, 
as a matter of accommodation, and at some per 
sonal loss, the agent permits Mr. BeecHer to 
refuse engagements for Saturday night, although 
Saturday night is considered the best night for 
popular lectures or entertainmertts. Mr. Beecu- 
ER is constantly busy at present, and speaks be 
fore large audiences nearly every day. 

—Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, the dramatic critic of 
the Tribune, will entertain Henry IRVING for two 
or three days at his quict home on Staten Island 
before the latter’s departure for London. 

—While most of the popular American au- 
thors are now in the country or in Europe, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON occupies an apartment in 
one of the New York flat houses. 

—It is said that Mr. Wiis, the English dram- 
atist, is hard at work on a new version of the old 
story about King Arthur, Lancelot, and Guine- 
vere for Mr. Irvine. The subject has been treat- 
ed from almost every point of view by poets and 
dramatists, and our own actor, Mr. LAWRENCE 
BARRETT, has an ingenious version of it, by 
WILLIAM Young, in his repertory. Mr. Youneis 
an American writer of more than usual promise, 

—Miss Kate Fievp, who enjoyed a brief vaea 
tion recently at Newport with her kinswoman 
Mrs. SANDFORD, is now travelling and lecturing 
in the West. Her nephew, GeorGe Rivp ie, has 
gone to Luke Minnetonka, Minnesota. He will 
read there, and also at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

—The American Bible Society has been in ex 
istence nearly seventy-one years. The working 
force employed by this important society com- 
prises about two hundred and fifty persons. 

—The American Fox Terrier Club will have 
charge of the dog show at Newport, which will 
occur on the first and second days of next month 
at the Music Hall 

—An edition of one of the leading German 
newspapers was recently suppressed, because it 
contained a somewhat a article in 
which Freperick the Great was eulogized at 
the expense of Josepu IT. of Austria, 

—President CLEVELAND knows how to make 
the best of his summer vacation, and knows also 
the place where he be 


gressive 





can at once free in his 


movements and thoroughly comfortable. He is 
staying now in the Adirondacks, which attracted 
him from Washington last summer, with three 


companions—his wife, her mother, and Dr. Sam- 
ueEL WARD, one of his most intimate friends 
Mr. CLEVELAND is a hard worker, and shows in 
his face the effects of a protracted fatigue. The 
cool, clear, bracing pine air of our Northern 
mountains has begun already to bring back his 
old color and fresh spirit. The amusement in 
which he appears to take the liveliest interest is 
trout-fishing, and he is very expert at that de 
lightful form of angling. 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND PANEL—MOONS AND IRISES. 


Fie. 2.—FIRST PANEL—ROSES AND WAVES. 


Fic. 4.—THIRD PANEL—FLAMES AND LILIES. 


SCREEN, FIG. 1, ON PAGE 594. 


GOLDEN SERPENT 


DESIGNS FOR PANELS OF 
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Fie. 1.—GOLDEN SERPENT SCREEN.—Desienrp sy Mrs. T. W. Dewtne, Avtnor or “ Beauty ry THE Hovsrnotp” anp “ Beauty 1x Dress.”—[See Figs. 2-4, Page 592.) 


THE GOLDEN SERPENT 
SCREEN. 
See illustrations on page 592. 

‘EE size of this screen may be varied accord- 

| ing to the need of its maker. Jt is propor- 
tioned to the scale of two feet by three feet nine 
inches for each panel, without the wooden mould- 
ings that surround it, or the brass feet on which 
it stands, or the little brass railing on the top. 
These will easily make it twenty inches higher, 
or five feet four inches. The complete design is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The three panels may be all made of yellow 
satin or velvet, or of green, red, violet, or blue, as 
may suit the room in which the screen is to stand. 
But if the embroiderer is enough of a colorist to 
be sure of choosing perfectly harmonious shades, 
we should advise panel Fig. 2 to be made of a 
pale green velvet, Fig. 3 of a pale violet, and Fig. 
4 of a pale flame-color. Velvet that has a silver 
sheen in the light is easily obtained, and will 
make the three colors harmonize. 

The serpents must be formed of cord of a solid, 
stiff quality. Lay a number of strands together 
and bind them with thread, eutting off one cord 
at a time as the cords approach the tail, until only 
one is left at the very tip. The neck should be 
smaller than the body, and the head must be 
formed by twisting and doubling the cord in 
proper shape. When the serpent is thus formed 
in cord, wind it from end to end with a fine gold 
cord, put in his eves with shining green glass 
beads, and then he is ready to be mounted on 
the panel, sewing him firmly on from the under 
side. 

Panel Fig. 2, of green velvet, has a very fine 
gold cord (much finer than is used for the ser- 
pents) sewed on in lines representing the motion 
of water; follow the outlines very carefully, and 
where the lines end take a large needle, thread 
it on to the gold cord, and pass the end of the 
cord through to the under side, fastening it off 
firmly. The gold cord should be sewed on with 
silk as near the color of the gold as can possibly 
be obtained. The slight undulation that the cord 
will make on account of the stitches, which will 
be an eighth or a sixteenth of an inch apart, will 
only add to the glint of the gold; and as it will 
not lie on the surface of the velvet, but be here 
and there almost lost in the pile, the effect will 
be peculiarly subtle. 

A very skilful embroideress can apply the roses 
in satins and silks to imitate tea-roses, working 
the stems over cords in silk, but many people 
will find it easier to work the roses with embroid- 
ery silks. The serpent is coiled sometimes un- 
der the flowers and sometimes over them. Fol- 
low the composition of the design very care- 
fully. 

Panel Fig. 3, of violet velvet, should first have 
the two large moons or disks sewed on in the 
same gold cord and in the same way as the waves 





in the first panel—the cord carried back and 
forth in a long continuous line that forms the 
circle without any outer line to define it. 



































“ Ay; but he wouldn’t heark- 
en to she! It wants a yowig- 
er face than hers to work upon 
such as he.” 

Grace started with compre- 
hension. “ Youdon’t think he 
would do it for me?” she said. 

“Oh, wouldn’t he!” 

“Tcouldn’t go to him, Gram- 
mer, on any account. I don’t 
know him at all.” 

“ Ah, if I were a young lady,” 
said the artful Grammer, “and 
could save a poor old woman's 
skellington from a heathen doc- 
tor instead of a Christian grave, 
I would do it, and be glad to. 
But nobody will do anything 
for a poor old familiar friend 
but push her out of the way.” 

“You are very ungrateful, 
Grammer, tosay that. But you 
are ill, 1 know, and that’s why 
you speak so, Now believe me, 
you are not going to die yet. 
Remember you told me your- 
self that you meant to keep him 
waiting many a year.” 

“ Ay, oue can joke when one 
is well, even in old age; but in 
sickness one’s gayety falters to 
grief; and that which seemed 
small looks large; and the grim 
far-off seems near.” 

Grace’s eyes had tears in 
them. “I don’t like to go to 
him on such an errand, Gram- 
mer,” she said, brokenly. “ But 
I will, to ease your mind.” 

It was with extreme reluc- 
tance that Grace cloaked her- 
self next morning for the under- 
taking. She was all the more 
indisposed to the journey by 
reason of Grammer’s allusion 
to the effect of a pretty face 
upon Dr, Fitzpiers ; and hence 
she most illogically did that 
which, had the doctor never 
seen her, would have operated 
to stultify the sole motive of 
her journey; that is to say, she 
put on a woollen veil which hid 
all her face except an occasion- 
al spark of her eyes. 

Her own wish that nothing 
should be known of this strange 
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The easiest way is to cut out a paper disk of | 


the exact size, and baste it on the panel, then run 
a fine white thread round the edge; remove the 
paper, and sew on the cord back and forth in 
the long continuous line, then take out the fine 
thread that has defined the edge. 
be applied, or worked in embroidery silk, but the 
flowers must be either applied on all the panels 
or worked on all. 

The irises should be of white silk crape if ap- 
plied, marked with violet, and the leaves of gray- 
ish-green silk or satin, the stalks worked over 
cord in a paler green. 

Panel Fig. 4, flames and lilies, is of pale flame- 
colored velvet, the flames of the same gold cord 
used for the waves and the moons, sewed on in 
the same way, carefully following the lines of the 
drawing. The lilies, if applied, should be of very 
white shining-surfaced China silk, or of satin, 


The irises may | 


| round her temples. 


Grace entered, and set the candle on a low | 


chair beside the bed, so that the profile of Gram- 
mer as she lay cast itself in a keen shadow upon 


the whitened wall, her large head being still fur- | 
| ther magnified by an enormous turban, which 


was, really, her petticoat wound in a wreath 
Grace put the room a little 


| in order, and approaching the sick woman, said, 





the stamens of gold-colored embroidery. silk | 


worked over cords, the leaves of pale grass green 
silk or satin, and the stems of a paler shade of 
the same worked over cord. If the flowers are 
worked instead of applied, the same colors should 
be used, but the shading of the lilies should be 
of a very light bluish or greenish gray ; avoid all 
grays that look brownish at night. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


G RACE’S exhibition of herself, in the act of 
J pulling to the window-curtains, had been the 
result of an unfortunate incident in the house 
that dav—nothing less than the illness of Gram- 
mer Oliver, a woman who had never till now lain 
down for such a reason in her life. Like oth- 
ers to whom unbroken years of health has made 
the idea of keeping their bed almost as repugnant 
as death itself, she had continued on foot till she 
literally fell on the floor; and though she had, 
as yet, been scarcely a day off duty, she had sick- 
ened into quite a different personage from the 
independent Grammer of the yard and _ spar- 
house. Ill as she was, on one point she was firm. 
On no account would she see a doctor; in other 
words, Fitzpiers. 

The room in which Grace had been discerned 
was not her own, but the old woman’s. On the 
girl’s way to bed she had received a message from 
Grammer, to the effect that she would much like 
to speak to her that night. 
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“Tam come, Grammer, as you wish. Do let us 
send for the doctor before it gets later.” 

“T will not°have him,” said Grammer Oliver, 
decisively. 

“Then somebody to sit up with you.” 

“Can’t abear it! No; I wanted to see you, 
Miss Grace, because ’ch have something on my 
mind. Dear Miss Grace, / took that money of the 
doctor, after all !” 

“What money ?” 

“The ten pounds.” 

Grace did not quite understand. 

“The ten pounds he offered me for my head, 
because I’ve a large brain. I signed a paper 
when I took the money, not feeling concerned 
about it at all. I have not liked to tell ye that 
it was really settled with him, because vou showed 
such horror at the notion. Well, having thought 
it over more at length, I wish I hadn’t done it; 
and it weighs upon my mind. John South’s 
death of fear about the tree makes me think that 
I shall die of this....’Ch have been going to 
ask him again to let me off, but I hadn't the 
face.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T’ve spent some of the money—more'n two 
pounds o’t. It do wherrit me terribly; and I 
shall die o’ the thought of that paper I signed 
with my holy cross, as South died of his trouble.” 

“Tf you ask him to burn the paper be will, I'm 
sure, and think no more of it.” 

“'Ch have done it once already, miss. But 
he laughed cruel like. ‘Yours is such a fine 


brain, Grammer,’ er said, ‘that science couldn’t - 


afford to lose you. Besides, you’ve taken my 
money.’... Don’t let your father know of this, 
please, on no account whatever !” 

“No, no. I will let you have the money to re- 
turn to him.” 

Grammer rolled her head negatively upon the 
pillow. ‘“ Even if I should be well enough to take 
it to him, he won't like it. Though why he should 
so particular want to Jook into the works of a 
poor old woman’s head-piece like mine, when 
there’s so many other folks about, I don’t know. 
I know how he’ll answer me: ‘A lonely person 
like you, Grammer,’ er woll say. ‘ What differ- 
ence is it to you what becomes of ye when the 
breath’s out of your body’ Oh, it do trouble 
me! If you only knew how he do chevy me 
round the chimmer in my dreams, you'd pity me. 
How I could do it I can’t think! But ’ch was 
always so rackless!...If I only had anybody 
to plead for me !” 

“ Mrs. Melbury would, I am sure.” 








and grewsome proceeding, no 
Jess than Grammer Oliver's own 
desire, led Grace to take every 
precaution against being dis- 
covered, She went out by the 
garden door as the safest way, 
all the household having oc- 
cupations at the other side. 
The morning looked forbidding 
enough when she stealthily opened it. The bat- 
tle between frost and thaw was continuing in 
mid-air: the trees dripped on the garden-plots, 
where no vegetables would grow for the dripping, 
though they were planted year after year with 
that curious mechanical regularity of country 
people in the face of hopelessness; the moss 
which covered the once broad gravel terrace was 
swamped ; and Grace stood irresolute. Then she 
thought of poor Grammer, and her dreams of 
the doctor running after her scalpel in hand, and 
the possibility of a case so curiously similar to 
South’s ending in the same way; thereupon she 
stepped out into the drizzle. 

The nature of her errand, and Grammer Oliver’s 
account of the compact she had made, lent a fas- 
cinating horror to Grace’s conception of Fitzpiers. 
She knew that he was a young man; but her 
single object in seeking an interview with him 
put all considerations of his age and social as- 
pect from her mind. Standing, as she stood, 
in Grammer Oliver's shoes, he was simply a re- 
morseless Jove of the sciences, who would not 
have merey, and would have sacrifice; a man 
whom, save for this, she would have preferred 
to avoid knowing. But since, in such a small 
village, it was improbable that any long time 
could pass without their meeting, there was not 
much. to deplore in her having to meet him 
now. 

But, as need hardly be said, Miss Melbury’s 
view of the doctor as a merciless, unwavering, 
irresistible scientist was not quite in accordance 
with fact. The real Dr. Fitzpiers was a man of 
too many hobbies to show likelihood of rising 
to any great eminence in the profession he had 
chosen, or even to acquire any wide practice in 
the rural district he had marked out as his field 
of survey for the present. In the course of a 
year his mind was accustomed to pass in a grand 
sular sweep through all the zodiacal signs of the 
intellectual heaven. Sometimes it was in the 
Ram, sometimes in the Bull; one month he would 
be immersed in alchemy, another in poesy; one 
month in the Twins of astrology'and astronomy ; 
then in the Crab of German literature and meta- 
physics. In justice to him it must be stated that 
he took such studies as were immediately related 
to his own profession in turn with the rest, and 
it had been in a month of anatomical ardor with- 
out the possibility of a subject that he had pro- 
posed to Grammer Oliver the terms she had men- 
tioned to her mistress. 

As may be inferred from the tone of his con- 
versation with Winterborne, he had lately plunged 
into abstract philosophy with much zest; per- 
haps his keenly appreciative, modern, unpractical 
mind found this a realm more to his taste than 
any other. Though his aims were desultory, 
Fitzpiers’s mental constitution was not without its 
admirable side ; a keen inquirer he honestly was, 
even if the midnight rays of his lamp, visible so 
far through the trees of Hintock, lighted rank 
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literatures of emotion and passion as often as, or 
oftener, than the books and matériel of science. 

But whether he meditated the Muses or the 
philosophers, the loneliness of Hintock life was 
beginning to tell upon his impressionable nature. 
Winter in a solitary house in the country, with- 
out society, is tolerable, nay, even enjoyable and 
delightful, given certain conditions, but these are 
not the conditions which attach to the life of a 
professional man who drops down into such a 
place by mere accident. They were present to 
the lives of Winterborne, Melbury, and Grace; 
but not to the doctor’s, ‘They are old associa- 
tion—an almost exhaustive biographical or his- 
torical acquaintance with every object, animate 
and inanimate, within the observer’s horizon. He 
must know all about those invisible ones of days 
gone by, whose feet have traversed the fields 
which look so gray from his windows; recall 
whose creaking plough has turned those sods 
from time to time; whose hands planted the 
trees that form a crest to the opposite hill; whose 
horses and hounds have torn through that under- 
derwood ; what birds affect that particular brake ; 
what domestic dramas of love, jealousy, revenge, 
or disappointment have been enacted in the cot- 
tages, the mansion, the street, or on the green, 
The spot may have beauty, grandeur, salubrity, 
convenience; but if it lack memories it will ul- 
timately pall upon him who settles there without 
opportunity of intercourse with his kind. 

In such circumstances, maybe, an old man 
dreams of an ideal friend, till he throws himself 
into the arms of any impostor who chooses to wear 
that title on his face. A young man may dream of 
an ideal friend likewise, but some humor of the 
blood will probably lead him to think rather of 
an ideal mistress, and at length the rustle of a 
woman’s dress,the sound of her voice, or the 
transit of her form across the field of his vision 
will enkindle his soul with a flame that blinds 
his eyes. 

The discovery of the attractive Grace’s name 
and family would have been enough: in other cir- 
cumstances to lead the doctor, if not to put her 
personality out of his head, to change the char- 
acter of his interest in her. Instead of treasur- 
ing her image as a rarity, he would at most have 
played with it as a toy. He was that kind of a 
man, But situated here he could not go so far 
as amativecruelty. He dismissed all reverential 
thought about her, but he could not help taking 
her seriously. 

He went on to imagine the impossible. So far, 
indeed, did he go in this futile direction that, as 
others are wont to do, he constructed dialogues 
and scenes in which Grace had turned out to be 
the mistress of Hintock Manor-house, the mys- 
terious Mrs. Charmond, particularly ready and 
willing to be wooed by himself and nobody else. 
“Well, she isn’t that,” he said finally. “ But 
she’s a very sweet, nice, exceptional girl.” 

The next morning he breakfasted alone, as 
usual, It was snowing with a fine-flaked desul- 
toriness just sufficient to make the woodland 
gray, without ever achieving whiteness. There 
was not a single letter for Fitzpiers, only a medi- 
cal circular and a weekly newspaper. 

To sit before a large fire on such mornings, 
and read, and gradually acquire energy till the 
evening came, and then, with Jamp alight, and 
feeling full of vigor, to pursue some engrossing 
subject or other till the small hours, had hitherto 
been his practice. But to-day he could not settle 
into his chair. That self-contained position he 
had lately occupied, in which the only attention 
demanded was the concentration of the inner eye, 
all outer regard being quite gratuitous, seemed 
to have been taken by insidious stratagem, and 
for the first time he had an interest outside the 
house. He walked from one window to another, 
and became aware that the most irksome of soli- 
tudes is not the solitude of remoteness, but that 
which is just outside desirable company. 

The breakfast hour went by heavily enough, 
and the next followed, in the same half-snowy, 
half-rainy style, the weather now being the inev- 
itable relapse which sooner or later succeeds a 
time too radiant for the season, such as they had 
enjoyed in the late midwinter at Hintock, To 
people at home there these changeful tricks had 
their interests; the strange mistakes that some 
of the more sanguine trees had made in budding 
before their month, to be incontinently glued up 
bv frozen thawings now; the similar sanguine er- 
rors of impulsive birds in framing nests that were 
now swamped by snow-water, and other such in- 
cidents, prevented any sense of wearisomeness in 
the minds of the natives. But these were fea- 
tures of a world not familiar to Fitzpiers, and the 
inner visions to which he had almost exclusively 
attended having suddenly failed in their power 
to absorb him, he felt unutterably dreary. 

He wondered how long Miss Melbury was going 
to stay in Hintock. The season was unpropitious 
for accidental encounters with her out-of-doors, 
and except by accident he saw not how they were 
to become acquainted. One thing was clear— 
any acquaintance with her could only, with a due 
regard to his future, be casual, at most, of the 
nature of a flirtation; for he had high aims, and 
they would some day lead him into other spheres 
than this. 

Thus desultorily thinking he flung himself 
down upon the couch, which, as in many draughty 
old country houses, was constructed with a hood, 
being in fact a legitimate development from the 
settle. He tried to read as he reclined, but hav- 
ing sat up till three o’clock that morning, the book 
slipped from his hand and he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was at this time that Grace approached the 
house. Her knock, always soft in virtue of her 
nature, was softer to-day by reason of her strange 
errand. However, it was heard by the farmer’s 
wife who kept tlie house, and Grace was admitted. 





Opening the door of the doctor’s room the house- 
wife glanced in, and imagining Fitzpiers absent, 
asked Miss Melbury to enter and wait a few min- 
utes whilst she should go and find him, believing 
him to be somewhere on the premises. Grace 
acquiesced, went in, and sat down close to the 
door. 

As soon as the door was shut upon her she 
looked round the room, and started at perceiving 
a handsome man snugly ensconced in the couch, 
like the recumbent figure within some canopied 
mural tomb of the fifteenth century, except that 
his hands were by no means clasped in prayer. 
She had no doubt that this was the doctor. 
Awaken him herself she could not, and her im- 
mediate impulse was to go and pull the broad 
ribbon with a brass rosette which hung at one 
side of the fireplace. But expecting the land- 
lady to reénter in a moment she abandoned this 
intention, and stood gazing in great embarrass- 
ment at the reclining philosopher. 

The windows of Fitzpiers’s soul being at pre- 
seut shuttered, he probably appeared less im- 
pressive than in his hours of animation; but the 
light abstracted from his material presence by 
sleep was more than counterbalanced by the mys- 
terious influence of that state, in a stranger, upon 
the consciousness of a beholder so sensitive. So 
far as she could criticise at all, she became aware 
that she had encountered a specimen of creation 
altogether unusual in that locality. The occa- 
sions on which Grace had observed men of this 
stamp were when she had been far removed 
away from Hintock, and even then such exam- 
ples as had met her eye were at a distance, and 
mainly of coarser fibre than the one who now 
confronted her, 

She nervously wondered why the woman had 
not discovered her mistake and returned, and 
went again toward the bell-pull. Approaching 
the chimney her back was to Fitzpiers, but she 
could see him in the glass. An indescribable 
thrill passed through her as she perceived that 
the eyes of the reflected image were open, gazing 
wonderingly at her, and under the curious unex- 
pectedness of the sight she became as if spell- 
bound, almost powerless to turn her head and 
regard the original. However, by an effort she 
did turn, when there he lay asleep the same as 
before. 

Her startled perplexity as to what he could be 
meaning was sufficient to lead her to precipitate- 
ly abandon her errand. She crossed quickly to 
the door, opened and closed it noiselessly, and 
went out of the house unobserved. By the time 
that she had gone down the path and through 
the garden door into the lane she had recovered 
her equanimity. Here, screened by the hedge, 
she stood and considered awhile. 

Drip, drip, drip, fell the rain upon her um- 
brella and around; she had come out on such a 
morning because of the seriousness of the matter 
in hand; yet now she had allowed her mission 
to be stultified by a momentary tremulousness 
concerning an incident which perhaps had meant 
nothing after all. 

In the mean time her departure from the room, 
stealthy as it had been, had roused Fitzpiers, and 
he sat up. In the reflection from the mirror 
which Grace had beheld there was no mystery ; 
he had opened his eyes for a few moments, but 
had immediately relapsed into unconsciousness, 
if, indeed, he had ever been positively awake. 
That somebody had just left the room he was 
certain, and that the lovely form which seemed 
to have visited him in a dream was no less than 
the real presentation of the person departed he 
could hardly doubt. 

Looking out of the window a few minutes 
later, down the box-edged gravel-path which led 
to the bottom, he saw the garden door gently 
open, and through it enter the young girl of his 
thoughts, Grace having just at this juncture de- 
termined to return and attempt the interview a 
second time. That he saw her coming instead 
of going made him ask himself if his first im- 
pression of her were not a dream indeed. She 
came hesitatingly along, carrying her umbrella 
so low over her head that he could hardly see 
her face. When she reached the point where 
the raspberry bushes ended and the strawberry 
bed began, she made a little pause. 

Fitzpiers feared that she might not be coming 
to him even now, and hastily quitting the room, 
he ran down the path to meet her. The nature 
of her errand he could not divine, but he was pre- 
pared to give her any amount of encouragement. 

“T beg pardon, Miss Melbury,” he said. “I 
saw you from the window, and fancied you might 
imagine that I was not at home—if it is I you 
were coming for.” 

“T was coming to speak one word to you, no- 
thing more,” she replied. “And I can say it 
here.” 

“No, no. Please do come in. Well, then, if 
you will not come into the house, come so far as 
the porch.” 

Thus pressed she went on to the porch, and 
they stood together inside it, Fitzpiers closing her 
umbrella for her. 

“T have merely a request or petition to make,” 
she said. “ My father’s servant is ill—a woman 
you know—and her illness is serious,” 

“Tam sorry to hear it. You wish me to come 
and see her at once?” 

“No; I particularly wish you not to come. 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

“Yes; and she wishes the same. It would 
make her seriously worse if you were to come. 
It would almost kill her....My errand is of a 
peculiar and awkward nature. It is concerning 
a subject which weighs on her mind—that unfor- 
tunate arrangement she made with you, that you 
might have her body—after death.” 

“Oh! Grammer Oliver, the old woman with 
the fine head. Seriously ill, is she!” 

“And so disturbed by her rash compact! I 
have brought the money back—will you please 
return to her the agreement she signed ?” Grace 
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held out to him a couple of five-pound notes 
which she had kept ready tucked in her glove. 

Without replying or considering the notes Fitz- 
piers allowed his thoughts to follow his eyes, and 
dwell upon Grace’s personality, and the sudden 
close relation in which he stood to her. The 
porch was narrow; the rain increased. It ran 
off the porch and dripped on the creepers, and 
from the creepers upon the edge of Grace’s cloak 
and skirts. 

“The rain is wetting your dress; please do 
come in,” he said. “It really makes my heart 
ache to let you stay here.” 

Immediately inside the front door was the door 
of his sitting-room ; he flung it open, and stood 
in a coaxing attitude. Try how she would Grace 
could not resist the supplicatory mandate written 
in the face and manner of this man, and distress- 
ful resignation sat on her as she glided past him 
into the room—brushing his coat with her elbow 
by reason of the narrowness. 

He followed her, shut the door—which she 
somehow had hoped he would leave open—and 
placing a chair for her, sat down. The concern 
which Grace felt at the development of these 
commonplace incidents was, of course, mainly 
owing to the strange effect upon her nerves of 
that view of him in the mirror gazing at her with 
open eyes when she had thought him sleeping, 
which made her fancy that his slumber might 
have been a feint based on inexplicable rea- 
sons, 

She again proffered the notes ; he awoke from 
looking at her as at a piece of live statuary, and 
listened deferentially as she said, “ Will you then 
reconsider, and cancel the bond which poor 
Grammer Oliver so foolishly gave ?” 

“Tl cancel it without reconsideration. Though 
you will allow me to have my own opinion about 
her foolishness. Gramme? is a very wise woman, 
and she was as wise in that as in other things. 
You think there was something very fiendish in 
the compact, do you not, Miss Melbury? But re- 
member that the most eminent of our surgeons 
in past times have entered into such agree- 
ments.” 

“ Not fiendish—strange.’ 

“Yes, that may be, since strangeness is not in 
the nature of a thing, but in its relation to some- 
thing extrinsie—in this case an unessential ob- 
server.” 

He went to his desk, and searching awhile 
found a paper, which he unfolded and brought 
to her. A thick cross appeared in ink at the 
bottom—evidently from the hand of Grammer. 
Grace put the paper in her pocket with a look of 
much relief. 

As Fitzpiers did not take up the money (half 
of which had come from Grace’s own purse), she 
pushed it a little nearer to him. “No, no. I 
shall not take it from the old woman,” he said. 
“Tt is more strange than the fact of a surgeon 
arranging to obtain a subject for dissection that 
our acquaintance should be formed out of it.” 

“T am afraid you think me uncivil in showing 
my dislike to the notion. But I did not mean to 
be.” 
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“Oh, no, no.” He looked at her, as he had 
done before, with puzzled interest. “I cannot 
think, I cannot think,” he murmured. “Some 
thing bewilders me greatly.” He still reflected 
and hesitated. ‘“ Last night I sat up very late,” 
he at last went on, “and on that aceount I fell 
into a little nap on that couch about half an hour 
ago. And during my few minutes of unconscious- 
ness I dreamt—what do vou think ?—that you 
stood in the room.” 

Should she tell? She merely blushed. 

“You may imagine,” Fitzpiers continued, now 
persuaded that it had indeed been a dream, 
“that I should not have dreamt of you without 
considerable thinking about you first.” 

He could not be acting ; of that she felt assured. 

“T fancied in my vision that you stood there,” 
he said, pointing to where she had paused. “I 
did not see vou directly, but reflected in the glass. 
I thought, what a lovely creature! The design 
is for once carried out. Nature has at last recov- 
ered her lost union with the Idea! My thoughts 
ran in that direction because I had been reading 
the work of a transcendental philosopher last 
night; and I dare say it was the dose of Ideal- 
ism that I received from it that made me scarcely 
able to distinguish between reality and fancy. 
I almost wept when I awoke, and found that you 
had appeared to me in Time, but not in Space, 
alas !” 

At moments there was something theatrical in 
the delivery of Fitzpiers’s effusion; yet it would 
have been inexact to say that it was intrinsically 
theatrical. It often happens that in situations 
of unrestraint, where there is no thought of the 
eye of criticism, real feeling glides into a mode 
of manifestation not easily distinguishable from 
rodomontade. A veneer of affectation overlies a 
bulk of truth, with the evil consequence, if per- 
ceived, that the substance is estimated by the 
superficies, and the whole rejected. 

Grace, however, was no specialist in men’s 
manners, and she admired the sentiment without 
thinking of the form. And she was embar- 
rassed : “lovely creature” made explanation awk- 
ward to her gentle modesty. 

“But can it be.” said he, suddenly, “that you 
really were here ?” 

“T have to confess that I have been in the 
room once before,” faltered she. “The woman 
showed me in, and went away to fetch you; but 
as she did not return, I left.” 

“And you saw me asleep,” le murmured, with 
the faintest show of humiliation. 

“Yes—if you were asleep, and did not de- 
ceive me.” 

“Why do you say if? 

“T saw your eyes open in the glass, but as thev 
were closed when I looked round upon you, I 
thought you were perhaps deceiving me.” 

“Never,” said Fitzpiers, ferventiy—‘ never 
could I deceive you.” 














Foreknowledge to the distance of a year or so 
in either of them might have spoilt the effect 
of that pretty speech. Never deceive her! But 
they knew nothing, and the phrase had its 
day. 

Grace began now to be anxious to terminate the 
interview, but the compelling power of Fitzpiers’s 
atmosphere still held her there. She was like 
an inexperienced actress who, having at last 
taken up her position on the boards, and spoken 
her Speeches, does not know how to move off 
The thought of Grammer occurred to her. “I'll 
go at once and tell poor Grammer of your gener- 
osity,” she said. “It will relieve her at once.” 

“Grammer’s a nervous disease, too—how sin- 
gular!” he answered, accompanying her to the 
door. 





“One moment; look at this—it is some- 
thing which may interest you.” 

He had thrown open the door on the other side 
of the passage, and she saw a inicroscope on the 
table of the confronting room. “ Look into it, 
please ; vou'll be interested,” he repeated. 

She applied her eve, and saw the usual circle 
of light patterned all over with a cellular tis- 
sue of some indescribable sort. ‘ What do you 
think that is ?” said Fitzpiers. : 

She did not know. 

“That’s a fragment of old John South's brain, 
which I am investigating.” 

She started back, not with aversion, but with 
wonder as to how it should have got there. Fitz- 
piers laughed 

“Here am I,” he said, “ endeavoring to carry 
on simultaneously the study of physiology and 
transcendental philosophy, the material world 
and the ideal, so as to discover if possible a point 
of contrast between them ; 
is quite offended !” 

“Oh no, Mr. Fitzpiers,” 
“Tt is not so at all. I know from seeing your 
light at night how deeply you meditate and work 
Instead of condemning you for your studies, I ad- 
mire you very much !” 


and your finer sense 


said Grace, earnestly 


Her face, upturned from the microscope, was 
80 sweet, sincere, and self-forgetful in its aspect 
that the susceptible Fitzpiers more than wished 
to annihilate the lineal yard which separated it 
from his own. Whether anything of the kind 
showed in his eyes or not, Grace remained no 
longer at the microscope, but quickly went her 
way into the rain. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANTIQUE USAGES 
MONG 


L - 
a wearing 


long-gone-bv that of 


favor”; 


customs was 
a glove in the hat as a“ 
also as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. So 
we read, “Give me any gage of thine, and I will 
wear it in my bonnet; if thou ever dares ac 
knowledge it, I will make it my quarrel.” The 
glove was also worn in the hat as a memorial of a 
friend. Scented gloves were in those days pre- 
sented as gifts. 








EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 593, 


FPXHESE illustrations represent the newest de- 
| signs for tailor gowns for autumn, for which 
we are indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. Red- 
fern. These gowns are made of navy blue and 
brown serge, vicunha cloth, and English home- 
spuns, with trimmings of velvetand braid. Among 
their new features is the velvet yoke, the new 
English collar, the front panel, the pointed polo- 
naise, the second skirt of cloth over a velvet 
under-skirt, and novel designs in velvet faving, 
braiding, etc 

Fig. 1 rhis polonaise suit is of fawn-colored 
homespun, with a yoke collar and cuffs of brown 
velvet, and some brown braiding on the front of 
A front panel of velvet is disclosed 
The bac k 


the corsage. 


by the pointed fronts of the polonaise. 


is full, and is draped without looping. Fawn cloth 
eapote bound with brown velvet and trimmed 
with quills and brown gros grain ribbon. High 
linen collars Fawn-colored gloves with wide 


brown stitching 

Fig. 2.—This tasteful gown is of navy blue 
cashmere finely twilled, 
Fedora braid and blue vel- 
vet. The box-pleated skirt is nearly covered in 
front by the long apron, which is turned up from 
foot to belt on the right side in two revers that 
are decorated with braiding. The 
bouffantly draped without looping. 


which 18) very 


serge, 


trimined with silver 


back is very 
The short 
basque has velvet revers that recede at the waist 


to show a braided waisteoat. Velvet collar and 


cuffs. Cloth bonnet bound and trimmed with 
velvet. 
Fig. 3.—This tasteful gown is of dark blue 


gray vicufia cloth over a skirt of rosewood velvet, 
with vest of the velvet, and also a velvet lining 
to the high English collar 
skirt falls into funnel-shaped pleats on the right 
side, braided near the foot, and held by a horse 


The very long over 


Two rows of small vel- 
The cloth hat is 
widely faced with rosewood velvet, and has ribbon 
loops in front and on top 

Fig. 4.—This rich costume is made of golden 
brown cloth with revers of myrtle green velvet 


shoe buekle at the top. 
vet buttons fasten the basque. 


und silk cord loops of mixed brown and green 
The velvet revers on the left side are turned 
toward the front and back drapery with narrow 
pieats of cloth between. The drapery becomes 
the entire skirt, covering the foundation skirt with- 





out even showing a foot pleating. The basque 
has pointed velvet revers opening over an oval 
pleating of cloth, with two brandebourgs for trim- 
ming. High cloth collar with the points turned 
over and faced with velvet. Brown cloth hat 
with green velvet brim, and velvet ribbon loops 
| for trimming. 
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“THE COUNCILLORS OF ‘PETER THE HEADSTRONG.’”—From a Patntine gy Grorc 


During the absence of Peter he heard that his Council at New Amsterdam were talking sedition. He s 
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ion. He sent home his walking-staff to be laid on the table near the chair of state. It had the desired effect. 
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‘““THE COUNCILLORS OF 
‘PETER THE HEADSTRONG. ” 
See illustration on double page. 


N the veracious history of New Amsterdam 

compiled by the learned Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker we read that when Peter Stuyvesant the 
Headstrong set out on his expedition against the 
Swedes on the Delaware, to wrest from them their 
famous Fort Christina, murmurs against him were 
heard in the council-chamber of the New Nether- 
lands, and that certain factious individuals, who 
had been in the habit of managing political meet- 
ings in the reign of his predecessor, gave vent to 
their censures in the street, to the great annoy- 
ance of the worthy Peter. Peter, we were fur- 
ther told, was somewhat of an aristocrat; he hada 
soldierly air, was particular in his dress, and had, 
above all things, a singular inclination to govern 
the province by his individual will; moreover, as 
he never gave reasons for anything he did, the 
public gave him credit for profound ones. Doubt- 
less, then, he had excellent reasons for what he 
did when he heard of signs of disaffection in his 
council. He sent home from his camp on the 
Delaware his walking-staff, to be laid as a mace 
on the table of the council, in the midst of his 
councillors, who, like wise men, took the hint and 
forever held their peace. A mace, according to 
all historians of parliamentary institutions, is the 
most important thing in the world. A parliament 
can exist without a Speaker, but without a mace, 
never. In the British House of Commons to-day, 
the House is the House only when the mace is on 
the table; when the House wants to go into com- 
mittee, it acts like those naughty heathens who 
lock away their gods when they are going to do 
anything very shocking, and just puts the mace 
under the table. Now Peter may have intended, 
by thus presenting the council with a mace, to re- 
strain them from going into committee and voting 
away franchises; he may have intended to inti- 
mate a possibility of personal chastisement when 
he returned; or he may have been sarcastic, and 
wished to slyly hint that nothing but a wooden 
presiding officer would be the fitting head of such 
wooden-pated councillors. The Dutch municipal 
council consisted of the Schout, a kind of mayor 
and sheriff rolled into one, five durgemeesters, or 
aldermen, and five shepens, or assistant aldermen, 
Nothing could equal the profound deliberations 
of these plump Dutchmen, who would sit for 
hours smoking and dozing over public affairs 
without speaking a word to break that perfect 
stillness so necessary to deep reflection. Such is 
the scene which Mr. Boughton has given us. Mr. 
Boughton, though an Englishman by birth and at 
present residing in England, is properly desig- 
nated an American artist, for his childhood and 
youth were passed here, and his first art lessons 
were taken and his first paintings executed here. 
“ His art,” it has been well said, “is human and 
tender; it has in it an element of the poetry of 
Longfellow, and is capable of portraying the pa- 
tient sweetness of Hawthorne’s Hester Prynne; 
it is at home with the simple humor of the Dutch, 
and revels in the detail of a Hollander’s costume.” 
Since Mr. Boughiton’s return to England, in 1861, 
he has been a regular contributor to the Roval 
Academy Exhibitions and the Paris Salon. His 
most noted works are “ Twilight,” “ Passing into 
Shade,” “A Breton Pastoral,” “ Way-side Devo- 
tion,” “‘ New England Puritans,” “The March of 
Miles Standish,” and “ The Return of the May- 
flower.” In many of these Mr. Boughton has 
caught all the inspiration of Edouard Frére. Mr. 
Boughton is reported as having said that in a 
comparison between the crafts of the author and 
the painter, the author has the advantage in 
having people all over the world contemplating 
his pictures at the same time. True enough as 
regards the original paintings, and when repro- 
ductions were difficult and high-priced; but to- 
day Mr. Boughton need have no envy of the au- 
thor. His paintings on Puritan subjects have 
been admirably reproduced and sold extensively, 
while his charming illustrations of travel have 
made his fame world-wide, at all events as exten- 
\sive as the circulation of Harper's Magazine. In 
jhis Sketching Rambles in Holland Mv. Boughton 
‘appeared as an author as well as a designer, and 
displayed with his pen the same humor, tender- 
ness, and delicacy which distinguish his pencil. 





TWO CATS. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
“7 OU dearest, sweetest ’ittle duck, so it was! 
Manny’s pessus pet.” 

It sounded much like “ mammy’s pessus pet,” 
but the voice was so voung, so fresh, so cooing, 
that Joe Parker could not believe his ears. 

There was something “ magnetic” about it, to 
use the slang of the day; at least it attracted Joe 
to the row of raspberries that flung their green 
arms all abroad on the old picket-fence between 
his garden and the next neighbor's, and irresisti- 
bly bent his head to peep through those respect- 
able palings and see what he could see. 

And this is what he saw: Such a lovely girl! 
Her hair was red, to be sure, but it was that 
bronze red that looks brown in the depth of its 
ripples and gold on their crests, Just now, in 
the blazing sunshine, it was all a rich deep red, 
with gilt threads among it; but then she had such 
eyes !—large, clear, red-hazei eyes, as beautiful as 
a robin’s or a squirrel’s, fringed with dark lashes, 
and overbrowed with delicate dark arches, a little 
lifted with a look of surprise that was the result 
of shape and outline. 

I regret to say that her fair soft brow and 
cheeks were slightly freckled , but in such a fresh 
red and white the smallest spot will show, and 
nobody is perfectly beautiful, not even Mary 
Ann May, commonly called “Manny May.” For 
instance, her mouth was large; but then it was 
so full, so red, and parted over such firm white 
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teeth, that it seemed just to match the saucy little 
nose above and the round dimpled chin below it. 
Her waist was large too, just as large as the waist 
of any sculptured goddess wrought by Phidias or 
Praxiteles, for Manny had never been pinched in 
mind or body, or given over to that awful tyrant 
“They,” who puts our girls to the torture of rack 
and boot from their infancy, that they may be 
and do as “ They” do and are. 

But she had a tall, strong, shapely figure, and 
its movements were all instinct with the untram- 
melled grace of nature. As she stood in her mo- 
ther’s garden, with both hands clasping her pet 
to her bosom, a basket of dandelion greens and 
an old case-knife at her feet, she was a perfect 
picture; and she had not an idea of it, 

Joe’s theories fled as he gazed. The voice had 
not misled him, it was not a mother’s voice; the 
darling on whom Manny lavished her sweet 
words, her tender embrace, even her kisses, was— 
a cat. 

But such a cat! Peter was as great a beauty 
as his mistress. His coat of deep blue-gray was 
striped and dashed with shining black; a ring 
of black encircled his massive neck; his tail 
was ringed also with sable, and five wide black 
stripes ran from between his ears down to the 
very tip of the tail, merging as they went into 
one broad band; then there was a snow-white 
spot upon his breast, and his powerful paws were 
black as jet. 

“Manny’s dumb silly about that there cat,” 
was her father’s chronic growl ;° but, since Manny 
was all the child left to him, and in his secret 
heart its living idol, he only growled. He would 
not have uttered a derogatory word about Peter 
for anything; he even remembered to get a bit 
of meat for him whenever he went to the village, 
and had once been known to turn back half a 
mile for that very purpose. 

As for mother May, she spoiled the cat just as 
she had spoiled Mary Ann. She was a dear, 
kindly, tender-hearted old woman, with an utter 
inability to rule or order or mould anybody or 
anything. She took life as she found it, and nei- 
ther fretted at nor tried to amend it—a sort of 
moral feather-bed, soft to exasperation, but, aftér 
all, restful to the eager, hard-worked, exasperated, 
and wiry people of her race. 

“A proper nice woman,” Semanthy Carrier 
said; “always an’ eternally good-natered. No 
faculty in her, and one that riles you consider’ble 
when you want to have things gee; but when 
you’re sick or sorry, sort of comfortin’, like a 
poultice.” 

Peter knew his power and his position. Pet- 
ted from his early kittenhood, he soon learned, 
like the young of the human species, that he 
could tyrannize over his petters, and then the 
warmest, softest seat was given up to him, the 
door opened at his first appeal, the giblets of the 
rarely used fowls were saved for him, his tastes 
gratified, and his notions respected. One is some- 
times tempted to half accept the masculine theory 
that women like tyrants, when one sees how they 
manufacture them for themselves. 

Now Joseph Parker had just come to Meriden 
to live. A certain Mr. Webb, who had a manu- 
factory in Vermont, had moved to Meriden to get 
more water-power, and as Joe Parker was his 
foreman in the paper-mill, he had moved too, 
hired a house a little way out of the village, next 
to Mr. May’s homestead, and brought with him 
his mother—and his mother’s cat. 
story, and whatever tears may besprinkle it. 

Mrs. Parker’s cat was not at all like Peter May; 
he was black, all black, with green-yellow eyes, 
and an aspect that made a stranger think of the 
regulation cat that was the familiar of witches in 
all history. He came from Hanover to Meriden by 
rail, nailed up in a strawberry crate, hissing, spit- 
ting, yowling, and sharpening his claws on: his 
frail prison all the way, to the terror of every pas- 
senger in the car. Indeed, Joe was forced to car- 
ry crate and all into a baggage-car at the third 
station, and ride with it the rest of the way, for 
the brakemen. refused to look after it, so daunted 
were they by the wild animal within. Tiger was 
sent into solitary confinement in the cellar as 
soon as Mrs. Parker reached her house, and was 
subdued by hunger and darkness before they 
dared to let him range. abroad in the new neigh- 
borhood. 

Now Joe Parker had not been in Meriden long 
enough to make much acquaintance there, and 
was very hard at work the first few weeks of his 
stay, so that he always went to sleep in church 
on Sunday, and missed any sight thereby of the 
blooming damsels in the choir or in the pews; he 
was ashamed of it, to be sure, but there was the 
change of air from Vermont mountains to the fat 
meadow-land and low-lying pastures about the 
river, and then he was really overworked for a 
time in helping to place the new machinery, move 
the old, and settle his mother in this strange 
place, where he knew no one to whom he could 
apply for heip or suggestion. It was not Sunday 
to-day when he peeped through the fence at Man- 
ny, and suddenly, as if by a stroke, lost his honest 
young heart ;—for, beloved reader, this is only a 
love-story. Only a love-story; only a record of 
the great world-song, tie event of so many lives, 
the finality of all. 

“ That passing-bell 
That tolls one into heaven or hell,” 
as the old poet sings. When I hear people say, 
“Only a love-story,” I think of that couplet of 
Tennyson’s : 


* One drew a sharp knife throngh my tender throat 
Siowly, and nothing more.” 


Quite enough for once! muses the average 
reader; and so is this matter of love, be it in the 
passion of Romeo and Juliet, or the less wordy 
and more commonplace emotion of a foreman in 
a factory and a farmer’s daughter; for, after all, 
“do the best that ye may,” ‘tis love, love, love, 
that makes the world go round; yes, that makes 
our sad old world a merry-go-round, 


Hence this’ 


“Love will find out the way,” says an ancient 
song, and Joe was no exception to the rule of 
the Pathfinder. He persuaded his mother to 
send him over to the neighbor’s the very next 
night for a pitcher of milk, and also to negotiate 
for their daily supply. This being successfully 
effected, he went daily for the milk before mill 
hours, and his pail was filled by Mary Ann, bloom- 
ing with the sweet morning air, neat, trim, and 
lovely at 6 o'clock a.m. as a city girl at her 
late dinner. Joe grew worse and worse. He 
thought of Manny in mill and market; her face 
shone above the machinery, her laugh tinkled 
with the mill bell. He made friends with Peter 
also; for cats know lovers—when they are cat- 
lovers—just as well as children know their 
friends. Tiger was still kept in the high-fenced 
chicken-yard on the Parker premises—now de- 
void of chickens—as a measure of precaution 
against his straying; he was too dear to his mis- 
tress to be ventured at large yet. It is not to 
be denied that Manny looked with favorable eyes 
upon Joe Parker; a personable young fellow 
with a good position does not fall at the feet of 
every farmer’s daughter, even if she is a beauty, 
The “anxious and aimless” have in their ranks 
many a lovely face and capable character. Man- 
ny had been no farther than the district school 
for her education, and her home training was to 
hard, practical, thorough ‘work, She read no 
novels or “story-papers;” the Weekly Courant 
and the Puritan Recorder helped her through 
Sundays, but on week-days she had work to 
do, and at ‘night was tired enough to go to bed 
early. So she was simple as well as sensible, in 
the best sense of simplicity, and did not coquet 
with Joe any more than was natural to any girl. 
She dimpled and blushed when he came in, pre- 
tended to be vexed when Peter preferred his 
knee to her lap, called him an “awful thing” if 
he caught her hand in his with the milk-pail 
handle, and was always ready to go to singing- 
school and evening meeting with him, so that 
his true love ran ominously smooth. 

But, alas! there was trouble coming. Tige, 
the Parker cat, hurt himself seriously in an attempt 
to climb the palings of his jail-yard, for they 
were old and rickety, and could not bear his 
weight. His mistress nursed him in the house 
for six weeks with great care, and when he was 
quite well again, and stronger than ever with 
much feeding, he was turned out-of-doors, and 
allowed to roam and ravage as he would, and at 
once he lit upon Peter. 

Dire was the conflict, but Mrs. Parker hastened 
to the rescue with a pail of water, and the aston- 
ished Peter, quite drenched to the skin, fled, 
while Mrs. Parker picked up Tiger and carried 
him into the kitchen, lamenting over him as if 
he were a hurt child. Now Mrs. Parker was a 
shy and silent woman, but very resolute; she at 
once made up her mind that the Mays’ cat should 
not intrude on her premises to disturb Tiger. 
She had the garden fence reénforced, and even a 
strip of wire netting added to its height on the 
Mays’ side; but she could not cabin, crib, or con- 
fine Tiger himself—a circumstance that vexed 
her much, And when Peter came home to Mary 
Ann after that first duel, dripping like a drowned 
rat, she too was indignant; but what could she 
do? Battles set in, howls by night, skirmishes 
by day; a piece was soon bitten out of Peter's 
lovely waving tail, and Tiger lost half an ear. 
Manny made invidious remarks about Mrs. Park- 
er’s cat every day of her life, and Mrs. Parker 
made Joe’s meals bitter to his soul with evil- 
speaking of Peter aud Peter’s family—meaning 
the Mays. Yet they were friendly enouga except 
on the cat question. Mrs. May taught Mrs. Park- 
er how to knit new heels into Joe's yarn stock- 


the last pattern of crochet edging; they ex- 
changed samples of cake, talked skilfully of 
pickles and preserves ; in fact, had a liking and 
respect for each other—all but the cats. 

Before the last pleasant autuinn days were gone 
Joe had gathered courage to ask Mary Ann to mar- 
ry him, and shehad prettily consented ; they were 
“ keepin’ company” now, and the old folks looked 
on well pleased to think that neither of their chil- 
dren would stray far from home, though Joe 
insisted on having a small home of his own, if 
only a tenement in the village, properly remark- 
ing, “We won't mix folks, Manny—it don’t 
succeed ; besides, 1 want you all to myself’—a 
peremptory sort of logic that pleased Miss 
Mary Ann, and made her assent hearty and 
prompt. 

They meant to be married in April: in no less 
time could the modest array of clothing and 
house linen be made ready, for chiefly it must be 
sewed by Manny’s deft hands; aud sewed it was, 
with no intervention of machinery, and almost 
ready, when—how shall [ tell it!—one pleasant 
February day Peter trailed into the house with a 
bleeding ear, a blinking eye, and one leg so hurt 
that he could not even limp on it. This was the 
climax. Manny had winked at Tige’s enormities 
all that winter for Mrs. Parker’s sake (meaning 
Joe's); she had only once hurled a basin of dish- 
water over him, three times chased him with a 
broom handle, and not thrown more than a dozen 
stones at him—which didn’t count, for women 
never hit anything they throw at, or at least 
men say 80. 

But now Manny’s patience gave a great gasp 
and died. She flew out of the door intent to maim 
or slay, but Tige’s black tail just whisked out of 
the gate; she could not follow him, so she did 
the next thing, which was to wash Peter's wounds, 
put him to bed in the cellar, fetch him dry 
catnip and warm milk, and leave him to that 
solitude that the wounded animal seeks, and the 
wounded man shuns. 

It was tea-time then, and when Joe came in at 
his hour for visitation he found Manny no longer 
tender, arch, or sentimental; the hazel eyes had 
| a redder spark in them than he had ever seen, 
| the cheeks flamed, and the red lips were pucker- 





ings, and Mrs. Parker showed Manny’s mother | 





ed into a lovely severity instead of wreathed with 
smiles. 

“Joe,” she began, rushing at once into the 
fray, “ you will have to kill Tiger. I can’t stand 
it. He has chawed up Peter till he’s ’most dead.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Joe, in a dismayed tone, 
“mother sets by Tiger so.” 

“T can’t help it; he’s a horrid, dreadful cat, 
and he’ll murder Peter, and he’s got to be killed.” 

“ But, Manny, think of mother; she’s goin’ to 
be alone, and she thinks everything of Tiger. 
Why, she never would forgive me if I killed him.” 

“Well, if you like her better’n you do me, all 
right. Jshall kill him, unless pa will; so there !” 

Now Joe was not used to girls and their ways. 
He thought Mary Ann meant every word she said. 
He was really frightened. 

“But, Manny, just think, What will mother 
say?” 

“T don’t care a cent what anybody says. I 
will not stand by and see my dear sweet old cat 
killed by a dreadful beast like that, and not de- 
fend him. I'll p’ison it.” 

“Oh, Mary Aun!” eried Joe. 

“Then kill him yourself,” she retorted. 

“T cannot,” said Joe, steadily. 

Well he knew how his silent mother loved 
Tiger; like many another woman, she bestowed 
on her pet all the demonstrative affection she 
was too shy and too reserved to lavish on Joe. 
The cat slept on her bed, followed her about the 
house and garden, sprung up into her lap and 
purred there as she sat alone in the evenings, and 
however fierce a fighter of his kind, was devoted 
and loving to his mistress. More than ever did 
she cling to him now, in her wordless jealousy of 
Joe’s new love; for well she knew that 


“My son’s my son till he gets him a wife,” 


and deeply she felt, as most mothers feel, that 
her rule and her joy were over. 

Joe looked at Manny with his heart in his 
eyes, but that young person’s wilful soul had got 
the better of her sense and her affection both ; 
she had given Joe her final test; she would find 
out now whether he loved her or his mother best. 
Poor Joe! 

“You won’t?” she asked, setting her lips in a 
firm red line. 

“No,” said Joe, with equal firmness. 

The situation had come to a dead-lock, 

Just then a wild seream was heard, and a 
scurrying of feet. Mrs. Parker, with a face of 
fright, drew herself up on the picket-fence, and 
called for Joe. 

“Come quick !” she cried. “Tige has tumbled 
into the cistern,” 

Joe ran as fast as he could. He knew the cis- 
tern was two-thirds full, and its sides slippery, 
but he had not an idea what to do; he lost his 
wits—and Mary Ann found them! 

She overtook him at the door of his mother’s 
kitchen, “Here! here!” she said, breathlessly ; 
“here’s pa’s scoop-net; it’s real strong. You 
can’t get him out any other way.” And yet five 
minutes before she had made it a vital issue with 
Joe that he would not kill this very cat. Girls 
are queer, 

So Tige, resisting to the last, was fished out of 
the water-butt and handed over to his delighted 
mistress, who rolled him in her apron and took 
him in for repairs, flinging over her shoulder to 
Manny a curt, “I don’ know how to thank ye 
enough.” 

“Manny !” said Joe, holding out his arms in the 
moonlight. 


Mary Ann rushed into them, and sobbed out, 


“I did act like all possessed! I never should 
have liked you a mite again if you'd killed Tige !” 
Oh, woman! woman! 

So they were married, and lived happy ever 
after, and had a- cat of their own handsomer 
than Peter, better than Tiger, and peaceable as a 
Quaker. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,” 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Tone Stewart,” “My Loves,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Grevnies,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DEUS EX MACHINA, 


f Been bank was perfectly solvent. He who 
should have said otherwise in the face of 
day would have been made to eat his libellous 
leek with that sharp sauce which carries costs 
and awards damages, and is so carefully abjured 
by cautious men. Yet facts are as irrefutable as 
they are irrepressible, and thoughts are free if 
words are constrained, When it became known 
that certain bad debts of a formidable kind had 
been made, and that some of the paper held by 
the bank was not worth the traditional kite’s 
tail, shrewd calculators put their two and two to- 
gether, and made them into the four affirmed by 
arithmetic and found so hard to prove by mathe- 
matics. 

But the most far-sighted did not see all. If 
they said that the banker’s private expenditure 
could scarcely be justified by his gains, that his 
wines and his hunters, his pictures and his wife’s 
diamonds, were in excess of his means, they were 
right so far as they went; but they did not go 
far enough, Asmodeus alone could have told the 
truth, had he taken off the roof and peered into 
the financial pie made between the cellar and the 
tiles. For one thing, he would have found in the 
bank parlor certain japanned tin boxes, with 
well-sounding names painted in white on the out- 
sides, which ought to have been full of securities, 
and were full of only emptiness. The dividends 
due on the absent bonds were regularly paid, to 
the perfect satisfaction of the investors, content 
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with results as investors generally are; and no 
one thought of asking for the documents which 
represented their certainty. Every one, at least 
of womankind, believed implicitly in the hand- 
some banker; and when clients are enamored of 
their satin bandage it is no other person’s busi- 
ness to remove it, and to ery “ Wolf!” in your 
neighbor’s sheepfold is more likely than not to 
bring his dogs at your own throat, The doctrine 
of non-intervention is one of the most useful of 
all the modern doctrines which have come to us 
from beyond the seas; and obtrusiveness, how- 
ever chivalrous, is sure to get a broken head for 
its pains. So those who suspected foul play kept 
their suspicions dark, and the whole thing went 
on in that joyous train we all know of, when the 
grim spectre dances with the careless crowd, and 
whirls them laughing to their doom. 

No one in Beaton Brows was apparently more 
satisfied with his life, nor had a clearer con- 
seience, than the popular banker who did so 
many kindnesses to those needing a clever busi- 
ness guide through the bewildering labyrinth of 
investments. If Black Care sat on the crupper 
behind him, she evidently sat on a swan’s-down 
cushion, and was herself no heavier than gossa- 
mer. Evidently, too, he had some concealed ap- 
pliance by which he prevented her lean arms 
from strangling him. What was his patent of 
personal content in the midst of his rickety busi- 
ness matters? Those large sums lent to the rot- 
ten paper-mills, the rash advances which had bol- 
stered up that shaky firm of iron-masters—good 
money going after bad, as if the first loan had in 
it the magnetic power of the magic goose—these 
were surely financial eggs taken to a very bad 
market indeed, and the price got for them might 
have shaken the nerves of any one less philo- 
sophically serene than Hugh Arrol. 

The Clinton securities, again, were profitless 
lumber according to his special method of doing 
business. They were scarcely as negotiable as 
some others he held, and the interest on them 
was paid in driblets and never to time. They 
represented a goodly sum of scantily productive 
capital, some local pride, some social power; but 
they were not material wherewith to patch a rent 
nor fill a hole. 

Things, however, were fair enough to the eye ; 
it was only the core that was doubtful. More 
than one said in cautious whispers, afraid of 
their own echo, what would that core be if 
squeezed—pulp or solid substance? financial 
soundness or monetary rottenness ? 

Suddenly there stole about the place a rumor 
which, like the bull-roarer, gathered volume as it 
went. It was a rumor touching the bank and its 
solvency, and was no longer confined to the cau- 
tious few who whispered to each other, afraid of 
their own echo. No one knew who first started 
it, no one knew who kept it going. A few caustic 
epigrams from the rector gave it a push onward ; 
a few melancholy reflections from Grant Ella- 
combe on the iniquity of human nature added to 
its momentum. When Paston Carew was asked 
if he had heard it, he looked askance and said, 
Yes, he had, or haply he said nothing at all. He 
merely lifted up his eyebrows as one who already 
knew, and who, if he would, could tell more than 
was told to him, but also as one who did not 
wish to do a neighbor harm. Of what good to 
break the alligator’s egg he held in his hand, and 
set the sharp-toothed little beasts scampering 
over the sands? No one should say that the 
owner of Mock-Beggar had added so much as a 
handful to the snow-ball rolling on the highway, 
yet all were made aware that he knew, deplored, 
despised, despaired. And to those who did not 
ask him he led the conversation somehow right 
across the banker’s door, and suggested what he 
did not define. Extravagance was the vice he 
most despised; failure was the unforgivable sin 
of business men; and his contempt for those 
who allowed their iniquities to be found out ri- 
valled his abhorrence of all those fleshly lusts 
which had hypothetically ruined the handsome 
banker of Beaton Brows. Still, he said nothing 
that any one could repeat. He only let it be di- 
vined that he understood the whole affair, and he 
showed that he thought the worst that could be 
thought. 

These rumors had been going on for some time 
now, and the law which regulates the action of 
the bull-roarer regulated them. They filled the 
social atmosphere with their noise, so that little 
else was heard and naught else listened to. Then 
market-day came round, and the town was in a 
state of excitement, as if it were besieged. It 
was a cold, raw, miserable day, but the pictur- 
esque old market-place was as full as if it had 
been summer fair-time. There was this difference, 
however, that, whereas at fair-time every one was 
smniling, happy, willing to be amused, prepared to 
enjoy, here the faces were full of care and anx- 
iety, of wrath and perplexity—gloom and anger 
alternating like the flash of lightning and the 
darkness of the thunder-cloud. A stream of de- 
positors passed to and fro, and in and out by the 
swing-door at the bank. Some of them had the 
look of men ashamed of themselves—as if they 
had lost their dignity in a scare and been crowd- 
ed into cowardice, when they should have stood 
apart and been brave, Others, again, grinned 
with satisfaction as they slapped their breeches 
pocket and felt themselves safe and to leeward, 
looking like mariners in a gale who had just 
escaped shipwreck. There were a few who car- 
ried back their deposits, lulled to false security 
by the methodical ease with which they had been 
paid out. 

Nevertheless the crowd swelled and the va- 
et-vient increased. The run on the bank had be- 
gun, and the passing-bell of its credit had sound- 
ed. Before eleven o'clock the last available far- 
thing had been paid out, and the bank coffers 
were empty. The ruin which Hugh Arrol had 
foreseen for so long had come upon him, and he 
had to face it, willingly or unwillingly. He had 
had a good time and a fine burst, heading the 








hounds and chasing that old fox Fortune over 
the fair land of pleasure. But now the quarry 
had run to earth, and he had to reckon with the 
hounds. 

“Close the door and put up the shutters,” he 
said tranquilly to his old clerk. 

He gave the order as he might have said, 
“Shut the window and draw down the blinds 
against the sun.” 

Not a muscle quivered, not a line in his face 
altered. He was an Epicurean from head to 
heel; and when he had enjoyed the best things 
with gusto he did not lose his strength in be- 
wailing the worst. He had had his day, and 
night is the inevitable consequence. Besides, 
who knows what gracious secrets may not lie 
hidden beneath the star-spangled veil? Violets 
grow at the feet of ruins, and a clever financier 
knows how to make a secret pile, even when to 
all appearance the whole thing has levelled itself 
like a mound of cheese-mites. 

“Close the door and put up the shutters,” he 
repeated, quietly. ‘“* We must suspend payment.” 

Old Lennard—the head clerk who had served 
Hugh Arrol’s father as faithfully as he had served 
him, the son, and whose honor was bound up 
with that of the bank he had worked for and 
rejoiced in all his life—stood for a moment para- 
lyzed with shame and overwhelmed with grief. 
It had come, then, to this; they were dishonored 
and bankrupt! He had always been afraid that 
Mr. Hugh’s rapid running would land him in a 
ditch ; but it was not his to object nor to reason. 
To him, and such as he, belong the servant’s 
duty of obedience, the servant’s virtue of dis- 
evetion, and the silence which assumés blind- 
ness. The subordinate must not question the 
doings of the superior, even though his own por- 
ridge is boiling over from the kail-pot; and 
“theirs but to do or die” holds good in more re- 
lations than those of the army. 

His thin hands trembling, tears in his faded 
eyes, and his pendulous under-lip hanging like 
an empty purse, old Lennard stood for a mo- 
ment before obeying the order which told all. 
Angry voices were heard in the bank, and horny 
fists resounded on the counter. There was a 
hubbub outside, where the crowd had increased, 
when a knock came to the door whic. gave 
on to the by-street, and Paston Carew, saying 
“May I come in?” walked into the bank parlor, 
where Hugh Arrol sat facing his ruin with a 
smile, while old Lennard coughed to hide his 
sobs, and sniffed up his tears in the way of a 
man with catarrh in the head. 

“T see you are in straits,” said Paston, in his 
cold, impassive way. 

“Yes; the road is rather hard travelling,” re- 
turned Hugh Arrol, airily. ‘These fools spoil 
their own fortunes. Few banks can stand a sud- 
den run, when, if let alone, they would be as 
safe asachurch. I was sound and solvent enough 
till this cursed panic took the crowd, and these 
dogs came at my heels. It is their loss, however, 
even more than mine, and I wish them joy of 
their madness !” 

He spoke in his jaunty way, but the drops had 
gathered on his upper lip, and he was more agi- 
tated than he cared to show. He did not like to 
have to confess his failure to Paston Carew of 
all men. For all his advocacy of the man versus 
the name—of the claims of democratic wealth 
against those of aristocratic exclusiveness—he 
did not specially relish the position of the beat- 
en, hence the inferior, in which he now stood be- 
fore Paston Carew—the Creature’s son, and by 
this time known tobe the biggest screw and tight- 
est fist in Fellshire. 

“You have always been friendly to me, and I 
will prove my friendliness to you,” said Paston. 
“Give me the Clinton securities—all that you 
have—and I will tide you over this bad pinch, 
to the extent of their value. You holdsecurities, 
1 know.” 

“A few,” he said. “Not quite equal to the 
amount wanted. And my honor to my clients 
would scarcely allow me to put their affairs out 
to market.” 

His handsome face was pinched and pale, and 
he kept his eyes turned down. 

“So?” said Paston, in his driest way. “Iam 
sorry if your scruples prevent your saving your- 
self from an overwhelming disaster like the pre- 
sent. I should have thought that you could 
hand over the Clinton securities with a good con- 
science. They would cover your indebtedness to 
me; and the bad hour would have passed.” 

More voices from the bank; more noise of 
trampling feet and scuffling energies in the 
street; more wandering to and fro of weeping 
women and their frightened, wailing children; 
more false attempts at soothing by the distracted 
clerks—while Paston stood with a despatch-box 
in his hand full to the hinges with gold and 
notes, 

He had Jong known that this day must come 
—he himself had helped in its coming—and he 
had been prepared ever since the summer. He 
had already secured some of the Clinton bonds ; 
with these in reserve he should be master of 
their fate. It was the hour for which he had 
toiled and lived, and this weak, pleasure-loving 
fool delayed and dallied. 

“T owe the Clintons nothing,” then said Mr. 
Arrol, reasoning with himself. ‘“ At such times 
as this we must all do what we can. They 
are as proud as Lucifer himself, even when one 
is doing them a service, and their securities are 
scarcely negotiable.” 

“Not negotiable at all,” said Paston. “They 
will be a claim against you, not against them. 
I could scareely change them for cash in the 
city.” 

“You shall have them,” said Mr. Arrol, sud- 
denly surrendering. 

The noise in the bank was louder; the men’s 
voices were hoarser ; the crowd in the street was 
denser. No time was to be lost. If the thing 
were to be done it must be done quickly, and 














Paston would not part with a farthing until he 
had his securities. The banker opened a tin 
box on which was painted “ Clinton,” and took 
out the deeds and securities one by one, and one 
by one Paston examined them in a kind of rough 
outline. His eyes flamed from beneath their 
brows, and shone between the narrow lids like 
lines of fire. His hands were curved, and the 
fingers bent themselves like the claws of a vul- 
ture. The veins on his forehead had started, 
and his sinews were like whip-cord ; but his nerves 
were as steady as if made of steel. He was no 
timid hunter to carefully stalk his prey and then 
to miss for the nervousness of fear—no inex- 
perienced girl frightened by her own sensations. 
He knew his own mind, and was prepared for all 
the chances of the contest; and if the difficulties 
and dangers had not deterred him, the intoxica- 
tion of success should not paralyze him. He 
had come piyzired, as we know. He had fore- 
seen this catastrophe, which in truth he himself 
had mainly brought about, and he made him- 
self the deus ex machind with foregone intent. 
He took the securities, and verified the gross 
amount; then paid it down with a sigh. Even 
at this supreme moment, to part with his money, 
though it bought his success, caused him a pain 
as sharp as that of death. 

“Open your doors and pay your way,” he said, 
coldly. “The more formal assignment must 
wait.” 

“The bank is saved, thanks to you,” said 
Hugh Arrol, with a slight touch of effusiveness. 

“Yes, thanks to me,” repeated Paston, with a 
peculiar smile. 

It was not for the bank he thought. That 
might have gone by the board, carrying the pros- 
perity of half Beaton Brows with it, for aught 
he would have cared. He had not parted with 
his beloved money to bolster up this pleasure- 
loving spendthrift, nor yet to stave off ruin from 
the crowd of small farmers and saving shop- 
keepers who had intrusted their all of prosper- 
ity to this sensual sponge. He had paid down 
so much eash for the right of holding the Clin- 
tons as his victims, and to make them feel that 
he was their master. He would soon make them 
know that. When the legal forms should be 
accomplished he would then bring down his 
hand heavily, and the wrongs of the past should 
be avenged by the present. 

As he. drove back to Mock-Beggar this wet, 
raw, drizzling day was to him as if full of mid- 
summer glory. He knew nothing of the pene- 
trating damp that soaked through the very flesh, 
and deposited rheumatism and neuralgia like so 
much sediment left by the tide. He forgot all 
about Yetta and her craze, as he considered it, 
for one of the hated brood. He forgot even his 


haunting thought of his mother and that other | 


silent spirit who never left him. He knew no- 
thing but the sharp pleasure of his revenge; and 
the world was bounded by the papers he held 
now as his own—the papers which represented 
his power to foreclose when he would, and force 
the Clinton estate into the market. 

Pious after his own fashion, he carried his 
joy to God, and thanked the Universal Father for 
his victory. For does not all religious gratitude 
presuppose special protection, from national Te 
Deums downward to the “Thank God for His 
mercy” of a pious solicitor whose fortune had 
been founded on a mishandling of securities and 
trust funds? And Paston neither went beyond 
nor lagged behind the rest of the unthinking 
world when he offered up his prayer of thanks- 
giving in that he was now in a position to destroy 
his enemies. 

Meanwhile things went slowly forward at the 
bank. When they saw that money was forth-com- 
ing freely, and that the run was answered so gal- 
lantly, many depositors left their investments, as 
some in phe earlier hours had done, and by degrees 
the panie subsided and the danger was at an end. 
It had been a sharp burst and a dangerous pinch ; 
but Hugh Arrol was not the man to fret for the 
bad chances of life. He was never more urbane, 
never more gallant nor more lover-like to his 
plump little wife, than on this evening, when only 
so few hours ago he had stood on the brink of 
ruin and had looked over into the abyss. 

Everything had been prepared. He had made 
up his mind, and his portmanteau was packed. 
He would have gone over to Spain, that paradise 
of swindlers and defaulters; and there, amid the 
orange groves of Andalusia, he would have for- 
gotten the biting east winds of England, and 
would have enjoyed life as usual. Nevertheless 
he was glad to be saved this enforced enjoyment 
of southern climes and flowers. All things con- 
sidered, he preferred his English cake at Beaton 
Brows, and would rather than not be still consid- 
ered an honest man by the hoodwinked. Per- 
haps he would tide over the danger altogether— 
not only for a time—who knows? Financial 
miracles may still be expected by the clever and 
the sanguine; and it is not every defaulting 
trustee who is found out and brought to book. 

But notwithstanding this escape there were a 
few bad quarters of the inevitable hour to be 
gone through ; and Mr. Arrol had need of all his 
courage to meet some of the spectres which con- 
fronted him. For instance, angry though he was 
with Lady Dayman, it was not quite a bed of roses 
on which he lay when she came to him the day 
after the run on the bank, and demanded certain 
securities and documents which he had in safe- 
keeping. The banker tried to put her off with 
fair words and roseate reasons; but Lady Day- 
man’s suspicions had been aroused, and nothing 
short of ocular demonstration and tangible proof 
would satisfy her. 

“T wish to have them. I wish to take them 
with me,” she repeated, always returning to the 
point off which he vainly tried to beat her. 

“You cannot to-day,” was his answer at last. 
“T cannot give them to you.” 

“And why not?” she asked, her voice, eyes, 
attitude, threatening and disturbing. 
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“They have been sent to London,” he replied. 
“T have put them in a place of safety.” 

“What is this bank?” was her scornful re- 
joinder., 

as Scarcely so safe, ma belle, as the Bank of 
England !” he said, with a laugh. 

“ And they are all in the Bank of England ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, without blushing. 

Lady Dayman looked at him long and narrow- 
ly; then going up to him she said, in a strange 
voice, pointing her finger to his forehead: 

“Mr. Arrol”—Mr. Arrol from her!—‘“T see 
thief written across your forehead. Thief—thief 
—and liar!” 

Her manner was so dramatic, her voice so 
changed, her action so awe-inspiring, that Hugh 
Arrol shrank and cowered. Nothing in his hfe 
had ever impressed him so much as this accusa- 
tion thus made. 

“You have robbed us all,” continued Lady 
Dayman. ‘“ Me, the boy, Sir James. You de- 
serve the gallows far more than many a wretch 
who has been hanged for a murder committed in 
a fit of sudden passion. You are worse than a 
swindler; you are branded like Cain !” 

“Does raving help you, fair lady ?” said the 
banker, after a pause, during which he had done 
his best to “ pull himself together,” as he would 
have said. ‘ Abuse comes badly from that beau- 
tiful mouth, and savors too much of Billingsgate 
for Lady Dayman to use. Besides, to what good ? 
It helps nothing; only heats your own blood and 
destroys your beauty. You had better talk the 
thing over reasonably, aud see what can be done.” 

“You are a wretch, an infamy!” said Lady 
Dayman, passionately. 

The more exalted strain of her anger was pass- 
ing, and she was falling into the hysterical vio- 
lence of a desperate woman. 

“Am I so?—and you, sweet lady, what are 
you ?” he said. 

“What you have made me!” she replied. 

“ No; what nature made you,” he laughed, light- 
ly touching her flaming cheeks with the tips of 
his fingers. “The whirligig of public opinion 
sets too much now the other way. From stoning 
the woman and crowning the man, it does the re- 
verse ; and every willing Cyprian—like my Lady 
Dayman, for example—is held as a victim of 
whom a few touches make a saint and a mar- 
tyr, while the man is the scapegoat sent into the 
desert to perish. My social ethics do not run 
thus. To me the Cyprian and the Lovelace are 
about equal; and a married woman has only her- 
self to blame.” 

“TI might have expected nothing else,” 
Lady Dayman, bitterly. 
piece all through.” 

“Like yours, sweetheart,” he answered. “ But 
come, now, of what good is it for the pot to call 
the kettle black?” he said, remonstratingly. 
“That does not whitewash either.” 


said 
“Your morals are of a 
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“Nor give me back my property,” returned 
Lady Dayman, beginning to weep. 

“Nor give you back your property,” returned 
Hugh Arrol, quite at ease now when tears had 
begun to flow. “You will have it some day, I 
hope, when the tide turns with me, and I can re- 
deem your securities. Meanwhile I trust you, you 
see, to hold your tongue. You will do no good 
by talking, and—I can ruin you when I will.” 

“You are a monster—a wretch—a fiend !” she 
cried, with energy. 

“So?” he “The hand of steel 
pinches you, does it? but that is your own fault. 
If you will, you shall never feel other than the 
velvet glove. 
way. 


answered. 


And, believe me, that is the wiser 


“ And what am I to do when Sir James asks 
me where those securities are ?’’ she sobbed. 

“As if vou care for what that miserable man 
may asl 





he answered, sneeringly. “ Put him 
off with a caress—you can do that to perfect on— 
and tell him to come and talk to me. It is not 
much he will get out of me, I promise you.” 

“Are you a man or a devil?” cried Lady Day- 
man. 

“Whichever you choose to make me,” he an- 
swered. ‘The choice rests with you.” 


[vO BE OCONTINUED.] 





GRANITE WATCHMAN. 
“Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet; 
Above her shook the starry lights; 
She heard the torrents meet.” 
FPVHIS might well be said of a granite watch- 
i] man towering up from weather-beaten cliffs 
upon the English coast. Wonderfully life-like 
is the stupendous figure; day or night ’tis ever 
the same, and has been, mayhap, for centuries— 
the same intense expression, the same roughly 
outlined, strongly marked features, prominent 
Roman nose, protruding upper lip, the well-de- 
veloped chin and throat, and sloping downward 
toward the sea, the massive yet shapely bust, all 
formed, as would appear, of overlapping ledges 
chiselled by Time’s relentless artisans into come. 
liest proportion. 

Surmounting the grand old head is a well- 
counterfeited soldier’s cap, and peeping from 
clefts of the well-poised crown, waving grasses 
and hardy blossoms nod cheerily; all adown 
the stony breast from moss-edged seams nestle 
other blooms and waving grasses, reminding one 
of button-lole bouquets. The visor standing 
boldly to the front shields the deep-set eyes and 
overhanging, bluff-like brow. 

Upon a limitless expanse of ocean looks our 
veteran sentinel. Sea-birds perch fearlessly upon 
their colossal guardian, building their nests and 
rearing their young even to the topmost slab 

Winter’s icy blast and summer’s heat fall alike 
unheeded ; shrieking winds chant mournful re- 
quiems ; tempests may beat against the breast of 
this giant watchman ; but changes come not to this 
patriarch of the waters. Men look wonderingly 
up, Sailors touch their caps in reverent courtesy. 
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Afternoon Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


fic. 1.—In this toilette of écru tussore silk the short kilted 
skirt is trimmed with a deep fall of écru lace, arranged in a 
craduated Watteau pleat on the right side. The drapery 
forms a soft puffed apron on the front, and hangs in looped 
wings on the back. It is ornamented with a long red velvet 
bow. The short pointed corsage has a full plastron, and re- 
vers, cuffs, and belt of velvet. A full puffed ruff is in the low 
pointed throat, terminating under a velvet bow at the point. 

Fig. 2.—Two deep lapping flounces of cream Valenciennes 
lace veil the front and sides of the skirt of this figured India 
silk costume. The back has ample drapery hung in straight 
folds, separated from the lace flounces on one side by a lace 
jabot. A short diagonal drapery is hung on the front. The 
basque is open at the throat, with surplice folds crossing in 
front on both sides of a lace plastron. A ruff of lace with 
velvet band and bow is around the throat. 
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Ficut MAnNTLe. 


VOLUME XIX., NO, 387, 
Dress with Figaro Jacket and Blouse. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 601. 
Tue draped skirt of this costume is of blue wool, The cor- 


sage is of dark blue velvet. The jacket fronts are rounded, 
and open widely on a Russian blouse of cream white surah, 
The blouse is tucked, and the tucks are sewed to within a 
short dis:ance of the lower edge, where they are allowed to 
spring out. The lower edge is gathered to a band. The 
sleeves are of surah tucked in the same manner, and are gath- 
ered to a wristband. There is a tucked turned-down collar, 
with a dotted silk tie knotted underneath. The edges of the 
jacket fronts and armholes are beaded. 


Early Autumn Jackets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 601, 
Fig. 1 is a short tight jacket of black repped silk, very fully 





Fig. 2.—Dress wita Ficaro Jacket anp Biovse, 
Back.—[See Fig. 1, Page 601.] 





Fig. 1.—Empromxrep CHeMIsETTE 
anp Curr 


Challi Dress. 


Tus is a costume of flowered 
challi with a cream-colored ground. 
The gathered skirt is bordered 
with two rows of Egyptian lace, 
and has ample draperies, which 
are looped with velvet ribbon 
bows. The basque has a full 
plastron, with revers that are 
faced with lace, the lace extending 
over the shoulders and meeting in 
a point on the back. The collar 
and cuffs are of velvet with lace 
over it. 


Fichu Mantle. 


Mang to match a combination 
costume of fawn and brown bro- 
cade and brown velvet, this short 
mantle has the eape-like back and 
sleeve forms of brown chenille 
net, with the long folded scarf 
fronts of the brocade of the dress. 
The scarf fronts are sewed in on 
the shoulders, cross at the waist, 
and are edged with chenille fringe. 





Chemisettes and Cuffs. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue chemisette and the cuffs to 
match illustrated in Fig. 1 are of 
white linen, embroidered with de- 
tached sprays in red and black 
thread. A narrow tie of red and 
black striped satin encircles the 
collar and is buckled at the 
back. 

In Fig. 2 the high standing col- 
lar and the cuffs are made of dark 
blue , percale. The chemisette 
front is of white cambric, with re- 
vers of the dark blue percale, fast- 
ened by two studs. A narrow cra- 
vat of figured dark blue satin en- 
circles the collar. 





AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Tussore Sirk Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Fieuxep Inpia Sitx Costume. 





Fig. 2.—PercaLe CHEMISETTE 
AND Curr. 


trimmed in the skirt with a pos- 
tilion and flounces of deep Chan- 
tilly lace. It has a plastron and 
collar of beaded passementerie, 
with a full jabot of lace in the 
front, and a ribbon belt and bow. 
A ruffle of deep lace falls over 
the shoulder from the armholes. 

The model shown in Fig. 2 is a 
sandal-wood brown serge jacket, 
trimmed with darker brown braid. 
It is close-fitting, and fastened far 
over on one side, with the front 
trimmed to outline a shield-shaped 
plastron, A high braided stand- 
ing collar finishes the neck, 





Plastrons.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 601. 


™ 


A piastron of pale pink crépe 
lisse is illustrated in Fig. 1., A 
piece of crépe lisse twenty inches 
wide and long enough to reach 
from throat to waist is pleated in 
a broad triple box pleat, which is 
six inches wide at the throat, and 
narrowed to two inches and a half 
at the waist. Upon this is mount- 
ed .a jabot of embroidered crépe 
lisse bands, together with ribbon 
bows at the throat and waist. 
The plastron is attached to a col- 
lar of crépe folds trimmed with a 
flat band of embroidery, 

The plastron shown in Fig. 2 is 
composed of loops of salmon pink 
satin-striped gauze ribbon... A 
frill-of the ribbon: is around ‘the 
neck, fastened under a ribbon bow. 


’ 
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Chair Back with Embroid- 
-ered Border.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 601. 


Dark or neutral-tinted plush 
forms the ground for this chair 
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back. The decoration for the front end of 
the scarf is a band of embroidery on cream- 
tinted or éeru linen, or bolting cloth. This 
band is illustrated in Fig. 2. The central 
ornament and the small leaflets are worked 
in feather stitch with bronze silk. The 
other leaves are in Renaissance stitch; for 
this the surface is covered with long stitches 
laid side by side, and over these transverse 
stitches are stretched across at even dis- 
tances, and fastened down with small over- 
cast stitches at regular intervals. The flowers 
are worked in solid satin stitch with red silk. 
The stems, the straight lines along the sides, 
and all the outlines are defined in stem 
stitch with black silk. A chenille fringe to 
match the plush edges the ends. 





A CHARMING CONCEIT. 


N a recent work on Russia mention is 

made of an elegant screen seen in a fa- 
mous club-room ; it is described as “a mas- 
ter-piece of Russian carpentry.” 

“Wood was bent and twisted like cast- 
iron into leaves and volutes and _ trellis- 
work, with colonnettes, trefoils, and ara- 
besques and caprices of every description ; 
ivies and other climbing plants, springing 


Fig. 1.—Rerrep Sik Jacket. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3883: Price, 25 Cents, 




































‘ig. 1.—Critre LissE 
F 5 
PLASTRON. 


Fig. 1.—Dress with Figaro Jacket AnD Biouse.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 606 ).] 
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from jardiniéres, hung their natu- 
ral foliage among the carved leaf- 
age of the screen, producing most 
charming effects.” 

With these elegant screens, cut 
in open-work like paper lace, one 
may be partially isolated in the 
centre or the corner of a drawing- 
room; secluded one may be, yet 
not solitary, still bathed in the 
general atmosphere of the apart- 
ment. 

Upon consoles formed by salient 
parts of the carving stood two 
graceful statuettes modelled in 
stearine, and through the delicate 
lattice-work were visible charac- 


teristic costumes of Tchergesses, 





Lesghines, Cossacks, and Cireas- 





sians, which, hanging 
wall behind, and quite 


rainst the 
in shadow, 
formed by their varied coloring a 
warm, rich background, against 
which stood out clear and light 
the fine carvings of the screen. 

Two sides of this screen-room 
were lined with divans, which 
bent away from each wall at an 
oblique angle at the back of the 
room, meeting this screen, thus 
producing beautiful effects, both 
for comfort and eye-pleasure 


KET 
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Fig. 2.—Empromrerep Borper ror Cuair Back, Fie. 1. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. C.—You should send wedding: cards to your 
acquaintances at large when only a, few intimate 
friends were invited to the ceremony. 

Sunsoniser to “* Harrer’s Bazar.”—Mra. Dewing’s 
Beauty in Dress and Mra. Haweis’s Art of Beauty, 
published by Harper & Brothers, will give you the in- 
formation you desire about the adapting of colors to 
complexions. The first costs $1; the second, $1 75. 

Littte Dorrit.—In the absence of international 

copyright, any foreign book can be translated and 
published without the author's permiseion, 

Newt —Get brown cloth for your wedding, travel- 
ling, and walking dress for next October, For the 
blue dress combine velvet and gros grain; satin will 
be less fashionable even than at present. Have a 
jacket made of the cloth of yourdress. It is too early 
to decide about a mantle for autumn, or for the styles 
of your dresses, Use brier or feather stitching in- 
stead of dots on your black cashmere. Read the New 
York Fashions for the first hints of antumn styles, 
and make your dresses accordingly. The cloth travel- 
ling dress should be made in tailor fashion, with merely 
stitching or braid for trimming. 

$euLAu.—Your sample marked No. 1 is a fashion- 
able diagonal wool that will make a stylish tailor suit ; 
No. 2 is ottoman wool; No. 3 is camel’s-hair; and 
No. 4 is called mousseline de laine. Do not use jet 
beads on a tailor sult, some wool braid or stitched 

edges will be better. A postilion basque and drapery 
with either plain or r pleated skirt will be a good de- 
sign. See illustrations of early autumn gowns in the 
present number. Cherry and poppy. red are more 
fashionable than garnet or wine color. 

O.v Sussorrmer.—Omit both ushers and flowers, if 
you prefer, at your quiet wedding 

Supscrmre.—You can leave the border on your 
flannel dress and have it for a trimming around the 
foot of the skirt. 

W.8.—We cannot make purchases for you or fur- 
nish addresses. 

A Svunscatuer.—Use brown velvet instead of black 
to trim the fawn-colored travelling dress. It will look 
very pretty if made simply with a kilt skirt, short 
apron, long back drapery, and a postilion basque with 
notched velvet collar and cuffs 

Curcs.—A solitaire diamond worn on the third fin- 
ger of the left hand is the fashionable engagement- 
ring. Sapphires are also liked for such rings, a sap- 
phire and diamond being set together. 

A Reaperr.—lIt is not good form to address “ wed- 
ding invitations to young ladies with their names and 
escorts annexed.” Read Manners and Social Usages for 
thorough directions about invitations, It will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. 

B.—Yon will find suggestions nseful to you in 
an artic le called ** Modest House Decoration,” publish- 
ed in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XTX. 

To.epo Sussoniser.—The design of ‘your dress is 
still stylish. Turn in the neck and add # notched col- 
Jar of dull red velvet, then put on velvet cuffs to 
match. 

A. L. J.—Arrange refreshments on a table 
which the guests stand—not sit. Omit the hat until 
starting on the wedding journey. Wear your gloves, 
but rip the inside seam of the third finger and turn it 
back to receive the ring. The groom should wear a 
black froc k coat and dark trousers. 

J. L. 8.—The balsain- fir used in pillows can be 
bought very cheaply prepared for nse in a muslin cov- 
er that requires a silk cover to complete it. 

Exise.—The first visit is due to you from those who 
came to live in your village prior to your coming. 

» H. L.—An embroidered piqué dress for a gir) of 
fifteen years should have a kilt skirt, apron drapery, 
and a belted box-pleated basque. 

Deit..—Address the married lady's letters to Mrs, 
William F. Smith, and the widow’s to Mrs. Sylvia 
Smith. It is, however, admissible to address a widow 
by the name ‘of her deceased husband. 

Norurne To Wear.—LEither way of wearing the sash 
ribbon is stylish. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNEQUALLED. 
Dr. R. M, ALexanver, Fannettsburg, Pa., says: “I 
think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equalled in any 
other preparation of phowphorus.”—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, 













Controlled, 


ctafed Food 


It has been yee in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed 
FOR NEW- BORN INFANTS. 
It may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 
it is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 
The most novrisuine and rxoonomioat of Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
a@ A valuable pamphiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” free on application. 
Weis, Ricuakvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


and Cured by 














Ity you = will ond ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
cae Womns Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo ca 
you two of their Beautiful Dlustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 











Or for four cents they will send | 








SMILES ARE BECOMING 
ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODON T, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sezodont will last six months. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed “becomin: 


guarn' ing’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, 
ng to size and color. 





the m'fr for 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 
Merchants in Photographic Supplies, 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Catalogues & “How to Make Photographs” mailed free. 





OF. 





|JOREMUS ON 


Tomet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, the comm cordially — 
mend to ladies and to the community in era 
the employment of your pure‘ Ia Belle ® toilet 
soap over any adulterated Pele 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 








EV one LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


strated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 

















PEARS’ SOAP improves the 







Beautiful Hands 





Produces 
Soft, White 





complexion and is unrivalled as a 


pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale throughout the civ- 


ilized world. 













yet firm in texture and effective in drapery. 
ard,’’ which is the Priestley trade-mark. 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., ‘and others. 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth with a fine woven crape-like aati | 
Maria Theresa, resembling rich Corded Silk, falling in stately folds; Venetian Crapes, imitating by 
their weave the effect of Courtauld’s Crape, and Camel Hair, the softest and most luxurious of fabrics, 
None genuine unless rolled on a yellow ‘ Varnished 


They are for sale by all the cee dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & 8 . 
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Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 


the RECA MUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be ‘undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing rot shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dre »ssed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. ALBURNIN E, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $1.50. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of the period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beautify- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

My Spring Catalogue now ready, mailed fr ee. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ion 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 





784. 1886. 


| New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and ey ey also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and 1 PRICE-LIST. 
IMPERIAL HAIR RI REGEN YERATOR ~ 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ngray. It produces every shade, from the 
: Rehtest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
=4 auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
4 clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, #1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive cireular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West,.28d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL AIR REGENERATOR co. 


SA Je ts R x 
wo MIAN WANTED Sés:ss38 


 Nenone house. wT Se exchanged. Address at 
AY BROS,, 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


5 — 
ECKER, 118 East 14th Street, New Y 


























N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
iVI 42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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DamedtSSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE 


SEASONABLE BARGAINS. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


94 pieces Black Gros-Grain Silks, 24 inches 
wide, soft finish, $1.25 yard ; import value $1.75. 

2 cases Black All-Silk, Heavy Satin Merveilleuz, 
warranted to wear, soft and brilliant Goods, 89c. 
yard. Just received a full line Black Watered 
Silks, at 89c. yard, upwards. 


BLACK DRESS COODS. 
40 pieces All-wool Black Drap d’Alma, 44 
inches wide, a special bargain, 55c. yard. 
2 cases French All-wool Black Bengaline Cords, 
40 inches wide, best Paris dye, 49c. yard. 


MAIL ORDERS 

Carefully filled by thoroughly experienced shoppers, 
and all orders for Dry Goods amounting to 
$5.00 and upwards, when money accompanies same, 
are transported free of all Express or Mail charges 
C, O. D. orders we 
pay for the return of money only. 

BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH St3.,N.Y. 


except registering by mail. 


THOMPSONS 





‘WHOA MIN 
‘ONUGAY UYld 096 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANC 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 
PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
Jar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 x Box—mailable. 

K osmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmiess. Price, 50e. a Box—miailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exqnisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Aubaurnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailuble 

Finid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel! for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
—— 






PIMPLES 1) “SCROFUL A, 


TC ZEMA, or ‘Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curirovra Soar and a single application of 
Curiovra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Tiovka Resoivent, the New Blood Purifie r, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 


the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will | 


speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
a of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 

in and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and ali known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Drug anp Curmicar Co., Boston, Mass. 

tz Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ktonry | Pains, Strains, and Weakness inst: untly 
relieved by the Curtoura Anrit-Pain Prasrer. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 
NO MORE WRINKLES, 


NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


Soap, 





b ts es WARRANTED to Taticate al 

fuck te PIMPLES, SALT es Hous, PREC RIES, 
w RMS BURNS, and gives the phages mae freshness and transia- 
cency which be obtained even by the dangerou 


y meta the — to sarah reat. 
om pan, x. 
orn . ito 6 SOMMER, 0 Bond nd St, New York. 
the highest aristocracy. refunded unhesitatingly if 





HANOVER’S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
rments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
szaping, paceing and finishing. We have the only per- 
_ poe ‘or —s sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, 
2 send sam 
mail on recolnt at $1. GENTS WANTED. 


JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





LapIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N.Y 





Broadway ai and Twentieth St.. 


Te on ¥,,Pe ect substitute Mother's 
milk. nvaluable in Cholera tr infantum 
and Teething 2 A a rs : hg 
pe tic: nsumptive: jonah eanert 
Poesoe hs wis in aw ‘A ne © Peed 
Requires no cooking. oe a he Care 
and Feeding of infants, = mailed ¢ free. 
DOLIBER, @ooD DALB & C » Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 








mer’s Loitering on the Great South Bay. By 

R. B. Roosevetr, Author of “ Five Acres Too 

Much.” 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1.00. 

It is a breezy out-of-door story.—Boston Traveller. 

One of the most agreeable books of the season.— 
N. Y. Sun. 

A delightful love story.—Albany Press. 

It is full of vivacity and variety.—N. Y. World. 

A breezy summer story.—Observer, N. Y 

A very enjoyable novel.—Philadelphia Times 

The story is bright and fresh.—The Beacon, Boston. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: 



































MAIN OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, Boston, 
Cor. Sth Ave, & W. 14 St., N. Y, 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


“THE MIKADO. ” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
onr Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 


| No light opera has ever been produced in the United 


States that has equalled in popularity ‘‘ The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 


| was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 


1. 
LOVE AND LUCK. The Story of a Sum. | 


by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 


have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will | 


send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 


| the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 


They comprise : 
Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 


90. OUR RADICALS. By the late C olonel Fred. TS. each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
: Burnaby, Author of “A Ride to Khiva”.. 95 | Us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
89. A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
BI TI So eens tated cts cagesiegcaaics 25 | postage paid, aid free of charge. 
88. BAD TO BEAT. By Hawley Smartt.......... 25 


87. KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee. 25 
86. THE FALL OF ASGARD. By Julian Cor- 
DORE. < oc sccsacscccecevesccccetecvccssserscescee 25 


84. A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By Jane 
GROG ions cha mcnentamcedeatcadscineseenences 25 
83. ALTON LOCKE. By Charles Kingsley...... 25 
| 82. EFFIE OGILVIE. By Mrs. Oliphant........ 25 


| 81. CYNIC FORTUNE. By D. Christie Murray... 25 


"HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
LATEST ISSUES. 


ors. 
539. Two Pinches of Snaff. By William Westall... 20 
538. The One Thing Needful. By Miss M. E 


DF 0:0 6060 bocce dnt aderwinccebedecacercence 20 
| 537. The Chilcotes. By Leslie Keith.............. 20 
| 536. Keep My Secret. By G. M. Robins............ 20 
| 5385. Like Lucifer. By Denzil Vane.............+- 20 
534. Pomegranate Seed............-.-..+ . 20 
52ia. War and Peace. Part III]. By ¢ onnt "Léon 
Rin bint tasEdasetenrens tudalis knee aoge 2 


533. A Faire Damzell. By Esmé Stuart. 
532. Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler.... 2 
531, The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. “PV, 25 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanrrer & Broruers, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 
Harper & Broruers’ Catatocur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


aA “Wann Tron “paseed 0 over 
Blut Cot the back of the papers Trans- 
rers the Parrern to Any 

Fasric. 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 
) USE BRIGGS & CO.’ 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk, and Etching Silk. 
7 Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores, 


LADIES 


At the Sea-side or Mountains, remember the 

derful cooling effect of Madame LEWENBE ers 

PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white and tinted). 

Safest face powder or cream. For sallowness, 
er is not affected by perspiration or 

Price 50 cents. Ask Druggists and 











Rouge Pow 
washing. 
Fancy- Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 


on receipt of postage stamp, by Mux. LEWEN- 
ERG, 258 West 23d St., N.Y. Mention Paper. 


Iron or, 


SEND 50° “IDEAL” S335 frzing toe 
Oe 


it will n it Sooreh ed tine Hair or burn the hands. 
Foe | THOM pao penerey aoe ctory. 

dress 21 Fifth fs 
Chicago. ix BY A AGENTS WANTED! — 





| | WE GIVE AWAY our 
| al S beantiful sample book of 
| NEW CARDS. Send 2 
stamps for mailing, etc. Oldest card house in America. 
Agents well paid. Hottey Carp Co., Meriden, Conn. 
| Ga 12 Basket Hidden Name Cards,something new, 10c. 

















i. L. CRACIN & CO., 





No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 






THEY NEED BREAKING 


IN. 


CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, oe = themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is impossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear noother. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO —- = <3 For sale by 
all leading ‘ary goods deal 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
___ Chicago, Tu., and New York City. 


A SEA-SIDE ‘COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. “his powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 











by society ladies. It reproduces 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
- will be mailed to any address on 
receipt 7 . "B0- cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LE & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, ably Mass. 


CURE": DEAF ° 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED  CUSBIONED Fe 
Perfectly Restore the Hearin term the 


work of the natural drum. Invisib bis. oc = ortable and 

always in position, All conversation and even whispers 

heard distinctly. Send for rillustrated book with testimoni- 

WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

tifled. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 
beautiful.”—Gopry's Lavy’s Book. 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N.Y. City. 
( _ Correspondence e congidential. Mention this paper. 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 


als, EE. Address F, OX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 
flnous Hair permanently 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
SU PERFLU oUs HAIR. 
may address Mme. JUL TAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 















TAT Asi Complexions bean- 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 











supplies a want most sensibly felt | 


the bloom of youth THE LA- 


ROCK DYE HOSIERY, 


Every Pair Warranted. 


oa 


bec 
pars), 


TRADE 





MUVA 





None genuine withewt above stamp. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
Le Boutillier Si cot 
ree 
_ Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


Art Interchange, 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20- page paper ; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full _ size; also three very 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz. 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward “Moran, double page; 
Figure Study * FISHER GIRL.” by Walter 
Satterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES. 

Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses , or any of the other previous Colored Studies— 
SNOW-BALLS, DOG-WOOD, VIULETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, 20 cents, 
ART INTERCHANGE CO., 

Mention this paper. 


37 and 39 West 22d Street, 
New York. 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





tx. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 



















CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Ss Removes Tan, Pimple: 

M 2d 2 Moth-Patches, R 

a<7 &.3 eases,and every b 

ao and defies dete 

mae os the test of 3 30 years, and is s harm- 

Ben aD ) 

232 On 

oS — Fa 

Bag counterfeit ofa ar 
ss jr. L. A. Say 
anew ! a 





U. S., Canadas, and 


_FERD. T. HOPKINS, Mans ager, 4S Bond St., N. Y. 
HE NEW PATENT 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery 
SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the ¢ 
tine Serkys, direct from the ‘Orie nt. 3 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its snctes te rful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 
SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Clean and healthful as 
food we eat. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend it as the 
choicest of all soaps.Every 
one should test its merits. 
7 coon aon ig then vs — 
c LET A. H. COBB, Manufr., No. 33 
FOR THE TO) RSATH. Bat’ymarch St., Boston, Mass, 


A A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 
Ee Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 




















ApvrREss 


DR. W. E. BROWN, 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 37th session opens Oct. Tth, 1886. A 3 years’ 
graded course of instruction is given in winter and 
spring terms. For further information, address 

& ACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything €lse in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mi uiled free. TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.......+.+++ Oceecscece $4 00 
HARPER'S WERKLY..........++. ghnhdnin ach 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ......ccccscccceccccccccces 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...........++++-- 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks).........++-seeeeeees -++015 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XIX., NO, 37. 














HE GOT A 





CHESTNUT. 


MISS JENNY. “I WILL ALWAYS ESTEEM AND RESPECT YOU ASA FRIEND, MR. OLD 


Boy, BU 


MR. OLD BOY. “ VERY WELL; I KNOW THE REST BY HEART. YOU WOMEN ARE ALL 


ALIKE; NO ORIGINALITY, 


FACETIZ. 
A COLD WORLD. 


Dom -ey is not a person in whom one would natural- 
ly expect to find a responsive throb of sympathy, but 
Mrs. Hendricks, bis landlady, didn’t know this. 

Last Sunday evening they were sitting in the parlor 
together, when Mrs. Hendricks sighed and said: 

“Ah r. Damley, this is a cold, cold world. I 
wouldn't say it to any of 
the other boarders, but 
you have been with me so 
long. Iam adeceived wo- 
man, Mr. Dumley—a de- 
ceived woman.” 

“ Yes?” asked Dumley. 

*“ Ah yes; I've been de- 
ceived in ny lifetime—ter- 
ribly deceived.” 

“If you refer to that 
last lot of butter, Mrs. 
Hendricks,” said Dumley, 
gently, “I don’t wonder 
you feel so bad about it.” 

——— 


A PRUDENT MAN. 


Brown, “ What do you 
know of that new neigh- 
bor of yours, Thimble- 
ton? I hear his character 
is none of the best.” 

Tuime.eron. “ What I know about his character is 
that he stands over six feet high and is broad in pro- 
portion, That is as far as 1 care to investigate.” 


—— 
ENDING A DISCUSSION. 


“I believe you are right,” said an old gentleman, 
“so far as the abstract is concerned, but—” Just 
then he slipped aud struck his head against the asphalt 


YOu ARE THE FIFTEENTH ONE WHO HAS SAID THE SAME THING.” 


pavement. ‘“ But,” he continued, as he got up, “I 
don’t care to discuss the matter in the concrete.” 
Se 
THE ADVANCE IN ART. 

“ Yes,” said the artist, “ photography of late years 
has made wonderful strides It has got so now that 
photographs can be taken at night.” 

“You astonish me,” said the artist's friend. 

“It's a fact, though,” continued the artist, sadly; 














A GENTLEMAN 


BY COMPARISON, 


TRATE MRS. MURPHY (who has just fallen, to sympathetic lady). “ BLESS YER DEAR KIND 


SOWL, MUM, YER MORE AV A GINTLEMAN 
CLOTHES, FUR SHURE THEY NIVER SO MUCH 


fit my little finger, I will shower upon you the wealth 
of a sister's affection.” 
pa an I ce EE 
DIDN’T CARE TO BE PRESERVED. 


A well-dressed countryman stopped at the entrance 
of the Petroleum Exchange, on lower Broadway, and 
gazed inside with considerable interest. 

A broker on the lookout for commissions said to 
him. cordially, “* Are you in oil, sir?” 





THE SUMMER BOARDERS’ HA''S, 


‘somebody got into my shop last night and took all 
the photographs I had.” 


—_———— 
A FAIR PROPOSITION. 

“TI have ventured,” he said, “to buy this diamond 
ring, fondly hoping that you would allow me to slip 
it on your finger as a token of our engagement.” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Smith, but yon are too late—I 
am already engaged ; but if you will bave it altered to 


THAN THIM FELLEYS, WID ALL THER FOINE 
AS OFFERED TO HELP ME UP,” 


Beeoar. “I know it, sir; but there’s no money in 
the late war any more, These fellows what writes for 
the magazines has made it unpopular. They've overdid 
it, an’ people is gettin’ tired. Please help the blind.” 


>—— 
ONCE MORE EN FUNDS. 


Serpy Parry (to gentleman who has given him a 
nickel). ‘A thousand thanks, sir! It’s a long, long 
time since I have seen that amount of money.” 

Gentieman, ** You as- 
tovish me. A nickel is 
not much.” 

Seevy Party. ‘ Possi- 
bly not to you, sir, but to 
me it seems a small for- 
tune. I’m treasurer of a 
Greenback club.” 

a er 


A VALIANT YOUTH. 


Featherly is contempla- 
ting a summer trip, and 
he asked Bobby how he 
would like to go along 
with him. 

* First-rate,” said Bob- 
by; “an’ I wouldn't be 
afraid if you did set it on 
fire.” 

“Set what on fire ?” 

“The river. Sister suid 

ou were going to make 


y 
“No, mister,” said the countryman, moving away; , a trip up the Hudson, but she didn’t think you'd set 


“Tm no sardine.” 
pentatereneaa 


COMPELLED TO MAKE A CHANGE. 
Breeanr. * Please -help the blind—please help the 


GENTLEMAN. ‘Why, the last time I saw you you 
had a crippled leg, which you claimed you got at the 
battle of Shiloh.” 


the river on fire. enntisnitlggksS 
AN AFFLICTED FAMILY. 

Broaar. ‘Will you please give me a dime, sir? 
I’m deaf an’ dumb.” 

Gentieman. “ Deaf and dumb?” 

Breeear. “I mean I'm blind. It's my twin brother 
who is deaf an’ dumb, sir. We look so much alike 
that I get mixed up myself sometimes.” 
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NO TIME TO BE LOST. 
TELEGRAPH OPERATOR (reading message). “WHAT'S THIS?!—‘WILL MARRY YOU 


WHENEVER YOU Wish? 


AGED SPINSTER. “Yrs; DO YOU THINK IT TOO FORWARD? IT'S MY FIRST OFFER, AND 


I'M AFRAID NELL GET AWAY.’ 


AN 


GALLANT MR. SMITH, “ WiLL somME GE 
LADY A STRAP?” 


INDIRECT 


REPROOF. 
NTLEMAN BE KIND ENOUGH TO GIVE THIS 


(Standing parties highly pleased, sitting parties dixpleased. 

















